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ARCHITECT WALLACE HARRISON 
He builds landmarks. 






Illustrated above: State Commander V-S Starlincr—also available as a Champion 





This Studebaker style star is a stand-out gas saver 


You'Re THE ENVY of all eyes as you proudly drive this trim, 
sleek, beautifully jet-streamed Studebaker. 

But what pleases you even more, perhaps, is the way 
Studebaker’s clean-lined designing helps cut your expenses. 

You save gas every mile. Your Studebaker is a team-mate 
of the Champion and Commander V-8 that finished first and 
second in actual mileage per gallon among the standard class 
cars that competed in this year’s Mobilgas Economy Run. 

The Studebakers, and most of the Mobilgas Run contend- 
ers. used Overdrive. It’s optional, like Studebaker Automatic 
Drive. in all Studebaker models at extra cost. 
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THIS YEAR ° e * 
V@TE One hundred years of progress 
on the roadways of the world 


America bought its first Studebakers 
in the California "gold rush” days 





The little South Bend wagon shop of H, & C. Studeboker 
ss in 1852. A “prairie schooner” for a 
he first vehicles the 
young firm built, Today, 100-year-old Studebcker is 
one of the world’s lorgest cor and truck manufacturers, 


opened for busine 
westbound caravan wos among Li 





Men used to drown 


Story of a B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NE false move and that man could 

“drown” in those tons of ashes. 
Many things are stored in such bins — 
coal, soap chips, sugar — with the same 
danger to the workmen. When any of 
the stored material is needed, a hopper 
at the bottom of the bin is opened and 
out it pours. Sometimes. 

Too often the stored material packed 
down at the narrow hopper at the 
bottom — it formed an arch of itself, 
as engineers put it, and so wouldn't 
flow. Workmen had to poke long poles 
into the mass to break it down. 

Then a manufacturer had an idea 
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and came to B. F. Goodrich for help. 
B. F. Goodrich had years ago developed 
rubber compounds so able to stand 
abrasion that they often outlast the 
hardest steel 10 to 1. They had also 
developed a method of attaching rub- 
ber to steel with a permanent bond 
stronger than the rubber itself. 

Using these two BFG developments, 
the engineers simply put in a rubber 
panel, now known as PneuBin, in the 
bin at the hopper point where the 
packing or arching occurs. Air is 
pumped into and out of the panel. The 
expansion and contraction breaks up the 


PoeuBin installation by Geretor May Corp,, Baltimore 


in ashes 


packing, material flows, there’s no dan- 
ger to workers, no delay in operations. 

Thousands of industrial. processes 
have been improved just as drastically 
simply by product developments B. F. 
Goodrich has already made. Before you 
decide a rubber product is the best to 
be had, check with your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor to see what B. F. Goodrich 
research has done recendy to improve 
it. The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, transportation usually meant a trolley. 


SITTING ON THE GRASS, back in 1907, these Man- 
hattan fans watched the New York Highlanders struggle 


with the Philadelphia Athletics. 


At the last stop you laced your high shoes, trudged off through the dust. 


Take me out to the ball 


the summer, and the conductor was 


On the one 
you stayed close to home, playing 


‘at morning of the year 


mumblety-peg all alone on the lawn. 


Then Dad rushed home, snapped - 


open his hunting-case watch, and 
gave you your final check-over: 
“Who's the greatest pitcher?” 
“Christy Mathewson, New York 
Giants.”’ “Who's the greatest short- 
stop?” “Hans Wagner, Pittsburgh 
Pirates.” 

Then you and Dad kissed Mother 
goodbye and ran lickety-split for 
the streetcar. 

The trolley smelled of fresh var- 
nish; it was open on both sides in 


a daredevil swinging along the step. 

Finally you came to the end of 
the line and little chills went down 
you when the white uniforms trol- 
ted out over the green grass. This 
was a big day in your life, back 
around the turn of the century- 
you were out on an excursion with 
your Dad, clear out at the very 
end of the trolley line. 

It was wonderful, but it only hap- 
pened once or twice @ year, Ameri 
cans had little leisure time in those 
days: life was full of inconveniences 
and dr udger y I here were few places 











ONCE, ONLY EXPLORERS could visit the nation’s pleasant places; now anyone can drive to the remotest fishing-hole or sports resort, 


eame—it’s out at the end of the line 


to go and if you had no horse-and- 
buggy or bicycle, you could only 
take the streetcar. 

But Henry Ford and other pio- 
neers were at work—soon the cars 
pouring forth gave Americans new 
freedom. The auto broke down the 
old-fashioned limits; now there is 
! literally no end of the line. 

Anyone can go anywhere in a car: 
for example, every year hundreds of 
cars from every state drive to the 
Indianapolis Auto Races, to the 
Kentucky Derby. And golf grew 
slowly until the auto came along: 
today this great all-American sport 


depends on the motorcar. In fact, 
America depends on the motorcar. 

The automobile put democracy 
on wheels; in nearly fifty years Ford 
Motor Company alone has contrib- 
uted over 36,000,000 cars and 
trucks to the American Road. 

Now millions of mobile Ameri- 
cans are striving to look beyond the 
problems and confusions of today 


and tomorrow. The people are 
moving with hard common sense, 
toward a future whose goal is a 
better life for everyone. 

At Ford Motor Company we be- 
lieve that the American Road is 
the direct route to that future; we 
will continue to contribute to that 
rainbow day by keeping the auto 
wheels endlessly rolling ahead. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD + LINCOLN + MERCURY CARS* FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





When an Indian brave got sick, the medicine man 
used a fancy buffalo-horn headdress to scare out 
the evil spirit. 

Today, your physician uses insulin, cortisone, 
epinephrine and other “wonder drugs” that are 
considerably more effective, but come from the 
same source—meat animals, 


This, and other examples in the cartoon above, 
shows that our first citizens depended on meat 
animals in many ways—just as we do today. 


But there’s a big, important difference (aside 





tivst Meat Packer 


ROBES, TEPEE ANDO 
MOCCASIN MATERIALS 


MEDICINE MANS 
SUPPLIES 





from modern efficiency and the fact that today’s 
packers have to pay for their raw materials). The 
Indian tribe had to follow its meat supply from one 
hunting ground to another. 


Now, more than 4,000 meat packing companies, 
serving as assembly points for livestock and distri- 
bution centers for meat, allow us to stay put, and 
let the meat come to us. 


Meat packers not only provide meat where we 
want it—how we want it—when we want it. but they 
do so at the lowest service cost of almost any food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago . 
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NOW~-BANISH DISHPAN ORUDGERY FOREVER 
“FOR LESS THAN 10¢ A DAY!/* 


Oi, pelea 


Saves More Time And Work 
Than All Other Kitchen 
Appliances Combined! 


@ You've no idea how fara dime can go 
—or how much happier your wife can be 
—until you get a Hotpoint Dishwasher! 


e *Here is the biggest appliance value 
in history—and you can actually own it 
for less than 10¢ a day more than doing 
dishes by hand! Yes, less than a dime a 
day is your total added cost over the 
years. That includes purchase price, in- 
stallation, electricity, everything! 

@ And the Hotpoint is so easy to oper- 
ate! Your wife merely loads the dish- 
washer with up to 62 plates, glasses, 
pots and pans plus silverware, twists a 
dial and automatically her dishes are 
double washed, double rinsed, then 
hygienically dried in pure electric heat! 
@ See all three models of the world’s 
leading dishwasher at your Hotpoint 
dealer's. They’reall reasonably priced— 
with easy terms, if desired. Hotpoint Co. 
(A Division of General Electric Company), 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


+See classified phone listing for dealers’ names, 


Everybody’s Pointing To 


@ 
STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN TO aranteed by 


“The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” ‘ood Housekeeping 


Every Friday night starting October 3 on the ABC television and Quality Appliances 


radio networks. Consult your local paper for times and stations. 


. 7 ; ” T ine. ? RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® + WATER HEATERS « FOOD 
Look To Hotpoint For The Finest .. . FIRST! FREEZERS * AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 
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how to pick 
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guaranteed to 
please clients 
’n customers! 





You can make your business gifts (and 
personal gifts, too) stand out above all others 
. .. and be raved about, praised about and 
talked about the whole year ‘round! How? 
By giving the most unique, sure-to-be-liked 
gift in the U.S.A. 


the famousythe original;"ne-and-only 





You order just once, but lucky folks 
you name receive a year-round 
parade of finest fruits and delicacies. 
Each beautifully packaged gift bears 
your name. And in advance of the first 
gift, they receive a handsome engraved 
certificate, naming you as the thought- 

ful giver! Best news of all: it's 
NOT expensive! 





CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


f > 

> President & General Manager, 
Eastern Airlines, N. Y., says— 
"Your Fruit-of-the-Month Club is 
a grand idea —most acceptable asa 
tik for anyone,” 


12 BOX CLUB Gift No. 20 $44.95 delv'd, Lucky 
folks you name get sure-to-be-raved-over gifts 
of fruit 'n fancies every month for a year! 


8 BOX CLUB Gift No. 15 $29.95 delv'd. An ex- 
citingly different gift, with your name, arrives 
every month except Mar., May, June, Aug. 


3 BOX CLUB Gift No. 11 $10.95 delv'd. Three 
wonderful treats sent with your name at 
Christmas, & Jan., Feb. 


Just airmail your Christmas list with 
check or M. O., and we'll do all the rest. 


BOX 50,# MEDFORD, OREGON 


4 If you'd like more 
# We details, plus infor- 
mation about our other 
clubs and extra-special 
rare gifts, just ask for our 


FREE Gift booklets. 
6 





LETTERS 


Land of the Big Muddy 


SIR: 

I WOULD LIKE TO TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO COMMEND TIME [SEPT. 1] FOR ITS EXCEL- 
LENT “LAND OF THE BIG MUDDY,” WHILE I DIS- 
AGREE WITH YOUR STATEMENT TO THE EFFECT 
THAT “PROBABLY MOST VALLEY RESIDENTS FEAR 
A SUPERSTATE OVER THEIR REGION,” WHICH IS 
PROPAGANDA PUT OUT BY THOSE IN OPPOSITION 
TO THE M.V.A, BILI AS SPONSORED BY ME IN 
THE SENATE, I NEVERTHELESS WANT TO THANK 
YOU FOR THIS ARTICLE, WHICH HAS BROUGHT 
DATA AND PACTS, TO SAY NOTHING OF YOUR EX- 
CELLENT AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, TO THOUSANDS 
OF READERS ... 





JAMES E. MURRAY 
U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Sir: 

Your presentation . . . is excellent. It might 
have pointed up the critical need for flood 
control. Billions of dollars of property dam- 
age, the many lives lost and perennial anxiety 
are the toll of these recurring floods, and will 
continue to be . . . We know how to control 
floods, but we spend our time debating 
methods rather than completing the projects 
already authorized 

We in St. Louis have had five floods in the 
last ten years, which have cost our people 
upwards of $30 million. We have narrowly 
escaped major disasters similar to those of 
Louisville, Ky. in 1937 and of Kansas City, 
Mo. in 1951. We are in a vulnerable position 

threatened by both the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. . . 





Morton MEYER 
President 
St. Louis Flood Control Assn. 
St. Louis, Mo 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building.9 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20,N.Y. 
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ETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


BETTER SIGHT.. 








TRAVELING BY A/R, CAR OR 
ELEPHANT ? IN EVERY CASE CARRY 


NCB rraveters CHECKS 





Going by bus or car—ocean liner, 
train or plane? No matter how you 
} come or go, be safe, carry National 

City Bank Travelers Checks. Spend- 

able for everything, everywhere. 
| You don't lose if they are lost, 
| stolen or destroyed. You get a full re- 
fund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 





The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A personal question by a company that likes to lend a hand in the kitchen 


Just try to recall your own state of mind—if any— 
during those days when you wandered around 
calf-eyed, looking forward to that trip down the 
aisle. 

Were you thinking of her cooking? Tut, tut. 

But we were. It’s not that we haven’t any 
romance in our souls, but it’s when those little 
white hands you like to hold start rolling out pie 
dough that our spirits soar. For we at Procter & 
Gamble make, among other things, Crisco. 

And Crisco is a good example of our policy of 
“progress through constantly trying to please.” 

It took a lot of research, a new factory and a 
lot of doing to bring out the first hydrogenated 
vegetable shortening. But it was worth it. Crisco 
was highly digestible, easy to use, odorless, stayed 
fresh without refrigeration. It pleased people 
mightily. 

Pleased wives because it made cakes and pies 
that kept Papa coming home for dinner. 


Pleased farmers—made a new market for the 
oil from their cotton seeds. 

Pleased grocers because customers came back 
for more. 

Pleased us because it helped us earn the money 
we needed to offer our employees such things as 
guaranteed employment, profit sharing and a 
pension plan. 

That’s our idea of progress. To us, progress 
with Crisco is when you catch a customer young 
and please her so constantly that when her gold- 
en wedding cake is baked, it, too, is made with 
—Guess-What! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP ~ IVORY FLAKES «IVORY SNOW 
DREFT - TIDE - DUZ - OXYDOL - CHEER - JOY SPIC AND SPAN - LAVA ~ CAMAY 
DRENE - PRELL - SHASTA LILT - CRISCO 





Progress Through Constantly Trying To Please 
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He that planteth a tree 
is a servant of God 

He provideth a kindness 
for many generations 

And faces he hath not seen 


shall bless him 


MENRY VAN DYKE 


...a kindness for many generations 


The trees on your land may have been planted years before you were born. 
But their heritage of peaceful beauty is yours... to enjoy, to care for and 
to pass along to generations that will follow you. That care ts yours alone! 





With Winter’s sleet and snow and howling winds not far away, now is the 
time to ask the Davey Man to inspect your trees. He will be glad to advise 
what must be done now...to prevent immeasurable damage later. Prun- 
ing dead branches...cabling or bracing V-shaped forks and weak branches 
...those simple things can save your trees, if they are done this Fall! 


The Davey Man has been thoroughly trained in laboratory and in the 
field. His equipment is modern and complete. And he is backed by 
an organization of unmatched experience in the exacting profession of 
tree-care. In fact, more people depend on Davey than any other for 
the protective care of their fine trees. See your Yellow Phone Direc- 
tory for the nearest Davey Headquarters. Then make that call today. 


DAVEY 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


KENT 5, OHIO 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 





MARTIN L. DAVEY Jr, PRESIDENT 


| Sir: 


. As a resident of Omaha for close to 44 
years, and as an enthusiastic proponent of 
MVA since my college days, | commend you 
and thank you for the article. Also for those 
you did on the water grids of the Southwest 
[Time, Dec. 10], which I have put away in 
my archive of significant articles of the 20th 
century 

Harry G. MENDELSON 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sir: 

Time’s [article] indicates the need for 
quasi-official agencies to compile, digest and 
evaluate those statistics so important in con- 
structive planning of these vital areas 

If such agencies were subscribed to and 
supported by the varied states, duplication of 
research and planning could be avoided . . . 
Now is the time for such action 

Ricuarp P. Doser 
Staten Island, N.Y 





Sir: 

With your usual good judgment and sense 
of the relative importance of the various in- 
terests of our nation, you have given the 
Missouri watershed a fair and comprehensive 
report . . 

Justus J. CHAMPLIN 
Spearfish, S. Dak. 


How Katy Does 
Sir 

The Sept. 1 issue of Time gave us a perfect 
two-star even-moncy match: that centuries- 
old, unpredictable “Big Muddy” v. that 
never-old, unpredictable Katharine Hepburn... 

We love them both! 

FRED BALLARD 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Sir: 
It is about time that you got around to 


giving the public the correct account of Kate 


Hepburn’s fabulous career [Time, Sept. 1). 
She is an actress who has never received the 
accolade she rightly deserves. I have been 
secretly in love with her for years. 

STAN KOROTKIN 
Brooklyn, Nex 


Sir: 

Your copy featuring Miss K. Hepburn was 
not only trivial but a departure from good 
taste. The number of baths she takes is of no 
public importance. 

BerRTHA DRAIMER 
Toronto, Canada 


The McCarthy Problem 
Sir: 

. Lintend to cast my vote for Eisenhower 
and a new Administration, But until Ike also 
faces the McCarthy issue with less coercion 
from his left-wing advisers and considerably 
more intelligent personal thought, it will not 
be a vote cast in happy confidence of his 
presidential capabilities. 

McCarthyism has become an issue with 
far-reaching effects; one must take an hon- 
est, thoughtful stand either for or against it. 
If the man’s accusations are true and his 
methods necessary in this crisis, let us stop 
nailing him to the cross. If he is indeed the 
dangerous hothead he is painted, let us have 
final proof of this and dismiss him from his 
country’s service... 

JuLia PAYNE 
San Antonio, Texas 
Quiet Flows the Champagne 
Sir: 
Re your Aug. 18 story, “Rich Man's Archi- 


tect”: Mr. McGaha didn’t fly any guests to 
his party; and some of his friends who paid 
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You'll be charmed by 


lovely lakes! 








The World's Friendliest Airline flies you to a world-renowned fish- 
ing paradise. From sunrise to sunset, you'll be surrounded by the 
beauty of Chile’s lakes. That's Lake Pucon (above), near Santiago. 


It's spring now in South America .. . you can 
reach the lake district from Santiago 
only overnight from New York via 
El InterAmericano. 





@ Board this giant DC-6 at Miami, fly 
swiftly to Santiago. No change of plane! 
El Inter Americano is the only daily deluxe 
flight from the U.S.A. to Chile’s capital. 
Aboard E/ InterAmericano you enjoy 
the finest and fastest in Panagra’s 24 years 
of service to the Americas. Red Carpet 
luxury includes the “Fiesta Lounge,” 
Gourmet Galley meals, complimentary 
cocktails and wine, bed-length berths. 


In picturesque chalets that grace the water's 
edge, you'll feast on the finest Chilean cooking 
enhanced by really great Chilean wines. And the 
service—at modest rates—is magnificent! 





You fly from Miami to Panama over 
the route of Pan American and on over 
Panagra’s route to Buenos Aires. Call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American World 
Airways, U. S. Sales Agent for— 














YOU'RE YEARS AHEAD with Fore- 
runner Styling! From Jet-scoop 
hood to graceful rear deck 

daring, sweeping lines prove 
it’s new all over. And remem- 
ber: Mercury's years-ahead 
design puts you real money 
ahead at trade-in time—if you 
can ever bear to part with it! 


Looking for style + economy? 
_Weve got news for you 


» want the smartest, most advanced 
car on the road, right? But you also want 
economy. Can you get both in the same 
car? The answer, we think, is in the year’s 
two big automotive news stories. First... 
MERCURY LEADS THE INDUSTRY 
WITH FORERUNNER STYLING 
Your own eyes will give you the good 
at once that Mercury 
is new in a fresh and daring way that 


news, y ou'll see 





Stondord equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated 
ubject to change without notice 


tide-wall tires optional at extra cost, 






EYE AMERICA’S 
NO.4 STYLING STAR 


makes other “new” cars look old. You'll 
also see that Mercury is loaded with excit- 
ing new Future Features like the Inter- 
ceptor instrument panel, But here’s the 
best news of all... 
MERCURY IS AGAIN “AMERICA’S 

NO. 1 ECONOMY CAR!" 
Yes, this massive Mercury—with the 
stepped-up V-8 under its Jet-scoop hood 
is the officially proven champion gasoline 





miser of America. Mercury, with optional 
overdrive, has beaten all comers in its class 
in the Mobilgas Economy Run for three 
straight years—twice won the ton-mile 
Grand Sweepstakes. Drop in at your 
Mercury dealer's today and prove it all for 
yourself, You’ve got nothing to lose... 
except any old ideas you may have about 
big, beautiful ears being expensive! 

MERCURY DIVISION » FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


, 


Vil 


TRY ‘AMERICAS 


“wet = ~NO.4 ECONOMY CAR” 


| 
| 
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for their own gasoline, plane, or rail fare now | 


want rebates, after having read your arti- 
cle. There weren't 2,000 guests—and as for 
the thousands of orchids tied to the trees— 
there aren’t enough trees in this section of 
Texas to hold them. The florists did arrange 
a few potted trees with orchids tied to 
them; but if you counted those and all the 
orchids worn by the lady guests, the total 
wouldn’t come to a thousand. There were 
enough guests for seven bars, but there were 
unfortunately only three in operation; and 
Mr. McGaha got his idea for the champagne 
fountains (two) from some conservative 
Eastern stockbrokers. 

Seriously, Mr. McGaha is a quiet, un- 
assuming oilman, banker, and completely 
successful businessman—certainly not a good- 
time Charlie . . . 

RaLtpu W,. Mrispurn 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

g Architect-Designer Paul Laszlé, who 
flew to the party, still remembers seven 
bars, two orchestras, and a guest list of 
1,900 to 2,200. As for the flowers, he 
admits: “I might have been seeing 
double, since the party started Friday 
evening and was not over until Sunday 
noon,”’—Ep, 


The Stamp of a Hero 
Sir 

Time [Sept. 1] mentions Harry G. Hawker 
only briefly as “an Australian flyer (later 
killed in a test flight) who had helped design 
Sopwith’s planes.” Hawker ranks as one of 









SCENTS 34 
Philatelic Foundation 


Hawker & STAMP 


Courtesy Henry Kraemer 


the great pioneer aviators. He was one of the 
first who dared to fly the Atlantic just after 
World War I. Starting from Newfoundland, 
he almost reached his goal but was forced 
down in the ocean, where he was rescued by 
a small freighter without radio communica- 
tion. He was unheard of for days, and Brit- 
ain and the world mourned his loss, Later 
when he was landed in England by the rescue 
ship, he received a hero's welcome similar to 
those we gave Byrd in 1926 and Lindbergh 
in 1927 

Hawker’s plane (a Sopwith) carried a 
small amount of mail, with a special stamp 
that Newfoundland had created for the first 
transatlantic air mail, A few copies survived, 
now being a treasure for stamp collectors 
price-listed at $2,200 a copy. In a recent 
letter, Mr. T.O.M. Sopwith wrote me that 
he possesses one. 

HeNrY M. GoopkINpD 

The Philatelic Foundation 
New York City 


Presidential Baldness 


Sir: 

I've been waiting for Tre to comment on 
the fact that we are about to have our first 
bald-headed President of the U.S. Is this 
just in keeping with the tempo of our times— 
that tension causes baldness? Both candi- 
dates have had their share of “headaches” 
and tension. Or do we have here two of the 
brainier men of our times proving the old 
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the picture stayed clear and steady! \ : 


Relax, Sentinel owner... enjoy Picture-Sealed 


television...clear, big pictures without “flip, flap or 
flutter”! Perfect reception on all channels, UHF and VHF 
.--for hours at a time...anywhere, city, country or 
“fringe”! Enjoy, too, Sentinel’s hi-fidelity tonal richness 
..-its beautiful, restrained simplicity of styling. Call 


your dealer for home demonstration. Today! 


Prices start at $199.95 incl. one year t arranty and Federal tax. 


Sentinel Radio Corporation, Evanston, Illinois 


ommend 


entinel |/\'/ 


SENTINEL RADIO SETS..TABLE, PORTABLE AND CLOCK MODELS...FOR STUDIO TONE IN YOURHOME (—_seF oe: 








Sentinel 


Picture 
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FAMOUS SENTINEL 
POWER FACTOR CHASSIS 





Cascode UHF-VHF Tuner 
Automatic Gain Control 
Locality Adjustor 

Truly Automatic Tuning 
Full Range Tone Control 
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WORLD RENOWNED 
SyMeoy OF accuRacy 









-an Omega Antomatic 


anti-magnetic, 


Triumph 
of Time 


thinnest self 


winding watch in the world. Winner of 
the most coveted accuracy awards, 
Omega has been selected as official 
time-keeper for the 1952 Olympic Games 
...the fourth consecutive time it has been 


so honored since 1932. Shock-resistant, 


14K gold case, ISK gold 


applied figures. $175.00 Fed. Tax Incl 


OMEGA 
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"“M-M-M—looks 
like you’re 
in for it” 


This individual contends that he 
can see your future by looking into 
a crystal ball. 


Your insurance man cannot fore- 
tell the future but he does know 
that losses and disasters happen to 
lots of people every day and he 
CAN tell you how to guard against 
loss should you be one of them. 


Call the America Fore insurance 
man and let him check your pro- 
tection! He will be glad to do this 
. .. and with no obligation on 
your part. 





For the name of a nearby America 
Fore insurance man or claims 
office, call Western Union by num- 
ber, and ask for Operator 25. 


CONTINENTAL 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 
NIAGARA 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY ano CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK 


(America Fo. 


]/ « INSURANCE GROUP + / 
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wheeze that “brains and locks can't 


share the same scalp”? ... 
In any event, the country will be in good 


hands... 

J. DeWirr Fox, M.D. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
@ George Washington’s portraits show 
that he was bald in front; James Madi- 
son, Martin Van Buren and the two 
Adamses lived in tense times, had bald 
pates to show for it; the Civil War, 
however, left Abraham Lincoln’s splen- 
did thatch unthinned.—Eb. 


Last Lost World? 
Sir: 

In modern times there have been only two 
relatively unexplored regions in the entire 


long 


world to tempt those of exploring bent 
Antarctica and central Brazil. Antarctica, 
having no lure for industry except for de 


posits of a_ luckily variety of coal, 
should remain safe from the horrors of civili- 
zation in the foreseeable future. The jungle, 
it seems, will not be so fortunate 

For vears I have been afraid of the day 
when some harebrained crusader would raise 
the crv to destroy the Brazilian jungle and 
civilize the area. It would appear that that 
day has arrived. The armies of commercial- 


poor 


ism will chop roads through the greatest 
forest in the world, towns will spring up, and 
in a few years the alluring area will be 
leprosied with everything from filling sta 
tions to billboards 


In the name of all who believe in leaving 


something of the region which attracted 
Theodore Roosevelt and inspired Sir Ar 
thur Conan Doyle to write The Lost World, 
can't something be done to stop these bar- 
barians ? 


Why not declare the area a national park? 

I admit that this solution would never 
come to pass, but perhaps the suggestion will 
uwaken even President Vargas to a realiza 
tion of the folly of destroying what even 


Time [Sept. 8] called “one ol the world’s 
last great frontiers.” 

Ropert C, MARSHALL 
Austin, Texas 
Man of the Year? 
Sir 


May I be among the first to predict that 
Time’s Man of the Year for 1952 will be 
President-Elect Adlai Stevenson? 

STANLEY GREEN 
New York City 


With the Purest of Intentions 


Sir 

General Eisenhower's recent statement that 
the U.S. would never rest until the Commu- 
nist-dominated nations of Europe were free 
again, has met with some unjustified criti- 
cism. How can Germany ever be united and 
free again, except by a “rollback” rather than 
a “containment” policy ? 

With the purest of intentions, those who 
condone the oppression of Eastern Europeans 
are Warmongers, no matter how sincerely 
thev believe themselves to be apostles of 
peace, because there can never be peace with- 
out freedom, for instance the freedom to con 
vince each other by other means than wars 
(such other means as the freedom to read 
foreign newspapers and magazines, the free- 
dom to listen to foreign broadcasts, the free- 
dom to elect one’s own representatives and 
government), and the right 
miseducated regarding the good or evil in- 
tentions of other nations, other other 
religions, other classes of people, or just 
other persons. 





to refuse to be 


races, 


S. D. ABRAMOFF 
Rotterdam, Holland 








World's 
most famous 


Localion 


2000 spotless rooms— 


Sensible rates include radio 
Many rooms with Television 


Fur"R OTEL 
AFT 


aesocn st. NEW YORK 


Alfred Lewis, Mgr. * Bing & Bing, Inc. Management 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


Engineered 
to 
outperform— 
built 
to outlast 
them all! 


Packard 


Ask The Man 
Who Owns One 
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ARMSTRONG | 
2 SA thine flew’ 
PREMIU. 
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ROUS-ROYCE 








FIRST TIRE IN HISTORY WITH RADICALLY 
NEW ALL-DIRECTIONAL SAFETY GRIP! 





Four revolutionary features! (| 


New Inter-Locking 


tread—first tread to take hold in a// directions. (2) New 


Uni-cushion contour for easier steering, longer, more 
even wear, (3) New Intra-tread bumpers make this the 
first non-squeal tire. (4) New patented Silent traction 


and value to your car 


Norwalk, Conn.; 

















y 
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World's first INTERLOCKING 
SAFETY TREAD! All-direc- 
tional tread provides 
2640extragrippingedges 
for greater hold forward, 
backwards, sideways. 












World's first INTRA-TREAD BUMPERS! On 
curves, ordinary tires vibrate, squeal. 
In Armstrong Premiums, exclusive 
intra-tread bumpers contact tread ribs 
—muffle annoying squeal. Called 
world's first squeal-proof tire 
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; World’s first UNI-CUSHION CONTOUR! Lin- 
like ordinary tires Armstrong Premi- 


ums’ broad-shouldered construction 
distributes pressure evenly, places unt- 
form load on each rib. Eliminates fast 
wear, bumpy rides, and hard steering. 


design eliminates sing 


601 Second Street 
t Divi 





, hum. All this plus white-walled 


beauty, completely scuff-guarded, that adds elegance 
: g 


Here's silent, sure-footed riding 


luxury—and a 10-minute test ride proves it to you! See 
your Armstrong dealer—he's listed in the red book. 
His liberal change-over plan makes it an economy to 
own the finest-—Armstrong Rhino-Flex Premiums 
irmstrong Rubber ¢ 





ompany, West Haven 16, Conn.; 
Miss.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
San Francisco, California 


on: 20 E 


Natchez 








Street, N. Y. 22. 


DOK, 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
for 3 years 
against all road hazards! 








World's first SILENT TRACTION DE- 
SIGN! (A) Tires “sing” when 
traction slots and design follow 
same vibration pattern. Arm- 
strong’s (B) opposing vibra- 
tions cancel noise, hum. 
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Lhe Hotel Hlatler, Wilshire Boulevard at Figueroa, Los vlngeles 








: 
. 
| ae When you come to Los Angeles looking for the best, The Statler in Los Angeles is new as new can be, plus 
¢ there’s a brand-new, grand-new Statler where you'll e allof Statler’s good old-fashioned hospitality. Each bed 
really be a guest. We Statler folk are mighty proud and is super-comfortable—eight-hundred springs and more, 
want you all to know about our latest fine hotel so and comfort, after all, is what a good hotel is for. 
you'll know where to go. 





"FS ape 





_— 
3 Like hotels elsewhere in the land that bear the Statler For all our busy traveling guests, we’ve got a helpful 
@ crest, the L. A. Statler features food that ranks up with 4. clue: the Statler’s close to shows and shops and busi- 
the best. You'll like the Statler dining rooms and ness district, too. And, with all the modern trimmings, 
Statler service, too: all in all, for pleasant meals, it’s our prices haven't soared. They still are in the friendly 

just the place for you! range our old friends can afford. 





We've taken every feature that has made the Statlers 
@ great and added many new ones. Come on, let’s set 


a date. We're open now for business, and hope you 


will say, “Yes, reserve a Statler room for me out in STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
Los Angeles.” CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 


Fas ine Wid: Occom 
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Osan Twvei-Deadler. 


This summer several members of 

the staff in charge of Time's overseas 

editions made swings through most of 

the couniries of Latin America. Re- 

cently I talked to Jack Stephens and 

Jim Alberse, two members 

(™ of Trme-Lire Internation- 

al’s circulation department 

who were just back from 

*, such a tour, The primary 

purpose of their trip was 

to help prepare for a new 

feet cclition of Lire in Span- 

ish, but along the way they 

picked up some interesting facts about 
Time in Latin America. 

Time, they discovered, is often meal- 
time fare. In Guayaquil, Ecuador, Ste- 
phens walked into a hotel dining room 
for lunch and found 
about 20 people seat- 
ed—four of them read- 
ing the new issue of 
Tre, At Rio de 
Janeiro’s Copacabana 
Hotel, Alberse saw one 
family group chatter- 
ing at the dinner table, 
except for the father, 
who was reading Time. 
At another table, two 
men shared one copy, 
discussing it story by 
story. 

At a bar in Sao 
Paulo. Alberse met a 
Canadian who said he 
had made a fortune 
speculating in wheat 
and cotton. A great 
many of his major de- 
cisions, he said, had been based on the 
news he read in Time. d the Cana- 
dian: “Every Friday morning I have a 
boy waiting to get the first copy that 
arrives, so that I can read it right 
away. It gives me the smell of the 
world.” 

Even those who do not read Time 
seemed amazingly familiar with Trme’s 
stories. A possible explanation suggest- 
ed by Alberse: the common practice of 
many newspapers which reprint some- 
thing from the magazine each week, 
“whether it has any local importance 
or not.” Many editors also use Time 
as their own source of much _ back- 
ground information. An executive of 
Colombia's El Tiempo told Alberse: 
“We read in Time things that we can 
find nowhere else, and that we couldn’t 
print ourselves.” 

Stephens was also impressed by the 
high regard in which Time’s corre- 
spondents are held in most Latin Amer- 
ican capitals. Once, when he was with 
Chilean Correspondent Mario Planet, 





A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 








who was buying stamps at a_ hotel 
desk, the clerk pointed to Planet and 
told Stephens: “Here is the best re- 
porter in Santiago.’ 

Alberse was in Peru when Corre- 
spondent Tom Loayza was getting the 
story on Swiss Mountain Climber Mar- 
cus Broennimann and his conquest of 
formidable Salcantay (Time, July 28). 
Loayza, in Lima, had an assistant 
stationed closer to the scene at Cuzco, 
two hours from Lima by plane. Loayza 
was trying to get a picture which an- 
other mountain climber had taken of 
Broennimann on the mountaintop, Lo- 
ayza tried to phone Cuzco. waited six 
hours to get a call through. Then his 
assistant had to travel 60 miles along 
mountain roads to a farm where Broen- 
nimann was resting with injuries he 
suffered during his climb. The moun- 
tain climber was reluc- 
tant to give up his pic- 
tures (he had only the 
negatives), because he 
wanted them as proof 
of his feat. 

He finally let Tie 
have them, and the 
film was rushed back 
to Cuzco to make a 
plane to Lima—one of 
three planes to make 
the trip each week. 
Che pilot carried the 
pictures himself. Lo- 
ayza, waitingeat the 
airport, first mistook 
another for the 
pilot, but managed to 
get the pictures just as 
the pilot was leaving 
in a taxi. He put them 
on another plane to New York, They 
arrived on time, and a picture of 
Broennimann on the mountain peak 
appeared with -the story. 

In Puerto Rico, Governor Munoz 
Marin suggested to Alberse 
that Time do more stories 
on his country, which he : 
described as “Latin by : 
temperament and geogra- 
phy, American by orienta- 
tion and mental outlook.” 
The governor also offered 
to look over any such sto- 
ries before publication. Alberse told 
him that would not be possible. Re- 
plied Mufoz, reminiscing: “Yes, I 
know, That's even true of cover stories 
about the Governor of Puerto Rico” 
(Time, May 2, 1949). 





Cordially yours, 


| eal 
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For fast action—use Telegrams— 
delivered first—opened first— 
read first—answered first. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


GETTING MATERIALS 





TELEGRAPHIC 
MONEY ORDERS 


Transfer funds quickly, 
$ safely, anytime, anywhere 


with Western Union 
“chine. Telegraphic Money Orders. 


| WESTERN UNION 
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FRANK G. CAMPBELL, President 
Campbell's "66" Express, Inc. 
Springfield, Missouri 


“Since 1936, we’ve put Dayton safety, Daytons give us the very 
Thorobreds to every possible test, tops in mileage—as high as 120,000 
on rigorous runs from the Great miles without recapping.’ And 
Lakes to the Gulf,” says Frank G. truckers who recap really appreci- 
Campbell, ‘‘and we’ve never had a_ ate Dayton’s tough Rayon Cord 
serious accident from tire failure. bodies, which stand up perfectly 
In addition to a wider margin of under two and often three recaps! 







2 7 : oat 
Campbell's fleet of 500 trucks and trailers travels the equivalent of two complete trips around 
the world daily. The company operates AO terminals, with branch service in nearly 200 cities. 


"Trusted For My Family” . One of a complete line of great Dayton 


Thorobred truck tires—each engineered 
for a specific type of service. 
“My family also has the extra protection of Dayton 
tires,” adds Mr. Campbell. ‘Their fine record in my 
business convinced me that Daytons can’t be beat 
for safety, as well as mileage and comfort.” 


Dayton’s Skid-Arrestor treads and super-strength 
Electroni-Cord bodies minimize skidding and blowout 
hazards. And Dayton’s exclusive Cold Rubber tread 
compound gives you up to 65% more safe miles! See 
your Dayton Dealer now for the world’s “most tested, 
most trusted tires!” 
















~oght Tanda -—— p 
The Campbell family, Mrs. Campbell, Patty, and Trula Ann, enjoy the finest 
in safety and comfort with Dayton Thorobred Tires on their family car. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PASSENGER 
re. Will ie AND TRUCK TIRES— 
EVERY ONE A THOROBRED! 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


V-BELT DRIVES DAYCO ROLLERS TEXTILE PRODUCTS KOOLFOAM 
for industry, railroads, ond Offset Blonkets for spinning and foam latex bed, 
evtomobiles, farm for the printing weaving natural and sofa pillows 
and home industry synthetic fibers end mattresses 
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PENETRATING DEEP HEAT is generated by the Raytheon Microtherm® 
diathermy unit. Approved by A. M. A. Council on Physical Medicine. 


HOW “RADAR” HELPS THE SICK 


Raytheon Microtherm, dramatic new diathermy unit, uses radar magnetron tube 


The tube that made radar possible is now 
the heart of a diathermy machine widely 
used in hospitals, medical schools, indus- 
trial clinics, and in the offices of thou- 
sands of physicians. 


An applicator set a few inches from the 
skin beams penetrating heat to the deep 
muscles under the surface. No electrodes 
or pads touch the patient, so the danger 
of arcs or shocks during treatment is 
eliminated. 


Because the microwave frequency is far 
above any TV channel — including new 
UHF channels — radio and TV interfer- 
ence is avoided. Microtherm has been 
certified by the F.C.C. Physicians are 
invited to write for details. 


Raytheon—for 27 years a recognized 
leader in electronics, one of America’s 
top producers of radio and TV tubes, the 
world’s largest maker of marine radar. 
This is the sweeping electronic experi- 
ence which backs ali Raytheon products. 


F Gematol by 
Sood Housekeeping 


is areas a 





- | RAYTHEON TELEVISION SETS feature the ex- 


clusive VU-matic® tuner, are engineered for 
| all- channel VHF-UHF tuning. Life-true pic- 
| ture clarity backs the Raytheon hallmark— 
“Built for Today—Designed for Tomorrow.” 








AIRBORNE ELECTRONIC LABORATORY 
operated by Raytheon is used for testing 
electronic equipment being produced for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force on more 
than $200-million of government contracts. 





TELEPHONE SERVICE—Raytheon Recti- 
chargers® and Rectifilters® supply power 
and charge batteries for telephone company 
switchboards. One more dramatic example 
of Raytheon electronics at work. 





Excellence tn Elechontcs 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bargains that 








can boomerang 


( What’s the use of saving $2 on a ton of raw material... 


and losing $3 a ton on transportation? 


Once again here’s proof that cooperation between 


Traffic and other departments pays off handsomely. ) 


This example was so obvious that we almost 
didn’t use it in this C & O Series about the 
Traffic Manager and his job. 

But people who should know said, ‘‘Put it 
in... it happens all the time.” 


It’s Simple Arithmetic 


What good does it do... if Purchasing gets a 
bargain on a commodity price... if you lose 
money on the deal when Traffic gets down to 
the business of shipping the material into your 
plant? 
Good Reminder 

Most companies make this a routine require- 
ment of their Traffic Department when a new 
source of raw materials comes up. What will it 
cost to get it here? It’s a good reminder for 
almost every company. 


CS- 


It’s a further proof of another way you can 
save money when your other departments work 
closely with your Traffic Executive. The ques- 
tion of route, carriers, rates, classification and 
shipping regulations is more complicated than 
ever today. Ask your Traffic Man for the answer. 
He’s got it or can get it. It’s too important to 
overlook. 


We Want To Help 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of 
the great carriers of merchandise freight in the 
country, is vitally interested in any plan that 
will move more goods, more efficiently. 
That’s why we sponsor this series of advertise- 
ments about the Traffic Manager and his job. 
The Traffic Man is management’s answer to bet- 
ter and more economical movement of material. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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THE TELEPHONE CENTER at Camp Gordon, Georgia. This is one of more than a hundred such centers at military camps and naval bases 
throughout the United States. They are provided by telephone companies to assist service men and women with Long Distance calls. 


Tojin Home Men y 


“*Hello, Mom! I'm OK.’" These are 
precious, priceless words — spoken 
thousands of times a day by our men 
in uniform. 

Wherever they go or whatever they 
do, the telephone is their link with 
home. Over it go the voices of loved 
ones, the cry of a baby, the news that 
all is well. 


That’s why providing attractive, 
comfortable telephone centers at army 
camps and naval bases is such an im- 
portant and heart-warming part of the 
work of the Bell System. 

We like to have soldiers say, as one 
did recently—“It makes a guy feel good 
to know he can call home and be 


treated nice while doing it.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE CAMPAIGN 
Gist 

The week’s three big campaign develop- 
ments were: 

1) Senator Joe McCarthy, with the 
help of thousands of Democrats, won a 
landslide victory in the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican primary. The size of his triumph 
(538,000 to 211,000 for his chief oppo- 
nent) indicated continued popular indig- 
nation over the Communists-in-Govern- 
ment issue. 

2) Taft promised his wholehearted sup- 
port of Eisenhower. 

3) Stevenson, in a San Francisco 
speech on foreign policy, emphasized “en- 
durance” against Communism, and thus 
opened wider the gap between his attitude 
and Eisenhower's proposals for a more 
dynamic policy. 


The Wisconsin Primary 

So overwhelming was Senator McCar- 
thy’s victory in the Wisconsin primary 
that it suggested a thorough re-examina- 
tion of the 1952 national campaign. It did 
not necessarily call for a reappraisal of 
Joe himself. He was not accused of being a 
poor campaigner but of making unsup- 
ported accusations against individuals 
and of distorting facts. These charges 
were neither proved nor disproved at the 
ballot box. 

The significance of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary was in how the voters of one of the 
more enlightened states reacted to the 
debate over McCarthyism. Joe was up 
against stern opposition. His opponent, 
Lawyer Len Schmitt, was able and well 
known. Schmitt put on a vigorous, ade- 
quately financed campaign in which he got 
a respectful hearing. Wisconsin law allows 
members of one party to vote in the 
other’s primary, and Democrats were 
strongly urged to get in there and beat 
Joe. Democrats by the thousands appar- 
ently did vote in the Republican primary 
—but most of them voted for McCarthy. 
His vote reached 538,000, topping by 
100,000 the total vote of all other candi- 
dates, Republican and Democratic. He ran 
well in Milwaukee wards where organized 
labor is strong. In a front-page editorial 
after the primary, the state C./.0. News 
said that many C.1I.0. members had voted 
for McCarthy despite the efforts of union 
leaders. The McCarthy showing was nota- 
bly good in Democratic South Milwaukee, 
which is heavily Polish. Arthur Bliss Lane, 
former ambassador to Poland, had made 


a pro-McCarthy speech linking Reds in 
Government to failures of U.S. foreign 
policy. McCarthy also did well in two 
Irish wards of Milwaukee and in Repub- 
lican rural districts throughout the state. 
He showed some weakness in German 
areas of North Milwaukee and in the 


middle-class suburbs, which are normally 
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Republican and contain a_higher-than- 
average proportion of independent voters. 

Peculiar and Wonderful. Two explana- 
tions of McCarthy's showing (given by 
extreme partisans) were: 1) Wisconsin 
voters are just peculiar, 2) Joe is wonder- 
ful. Neither explanation seems to fit the 
facts of the Wisconsin primary. 

Wisconsin has a good balance of rural 
and urban voters, a record of alert citi- 
zenship and no tradition of following re- 
actionary demagogues. From county to 
county it has considerable variety in oc- 
cupation, national strains and religion, and 
yet McCarthy carried 69 of the 71 coun- 
ties.* Under those circumstances, it is 
hard to see how McCarthy’s appeal can be 
peculiar to Wisconsin. 

On the other hand, the state’s admira- 
tion for Joe seems to be sharply limited. 
Many of the people who voted for him 
openly voiced their reservations. Said one 
last week: “We know Joe is no saint. We 
know that some of the methods he uses 
aren't too good. We know that he isn’t 
too smart sometimes. But we're convinced 


* Schmitt’s two counties: Lincoln and Douglas. 


that where there’s smoke there’s fire. And 
Joe has done an awful lot to point out 
where there’s smoke billowing up. There 
have been Reds in Government, and Joe 
has been the only man to do anything 
about it. He’s acted all alone, while every- 
one else has been standing around.” 

It was hardly an accurate picture of 
Joe's career. Specifically, it is untrue that 
Joe is the only man who has done any- 
thing about Reds in Government. But Joe 
(with the help of some of his enemies) 
has spread the idea that Joe is the one & 
only Red hunter. 

Eisenhower, for instance, has attacked 
the “unjust damaging of reputations,” and 
this is taken as an anti-McCarthy state- 
ment. But Eisenhower has not yet made 
an explicit recognition of the priceless 
service to their country rendered by men 
who justly damaged the reputations of 
people who really were Communists, ¢€.g., 
his running mate, Senator Nixon. Nor 
has Eisenhower made a vigorous effort to 
make the Reds-in-Government issue an 
essential part of his campaign. 

Stevenson has denounced “McCarthy- 
ism” in strong language: ‘‘Pursuit of phan- 
toms. . . climate of fear and hysteria. . . 
loyalty inquisitions . . . burning down the 
barn to kill the rats. . .” At Albuquerque, 
Stevenson did say that “the Communist 
conspiracy within the U.S. deserves the 
attention of every American citizen and 
the sleepless concern of responsible agen- 
cies of Government.” But in the same 
speech Stevenson also said that American 
Communists were not, on the whole, very 
important. 

Phantoms and Reality. The Wisconsin 
primary indicates that a large part of the 
American people believe American Com- 
munists are important and do not believe 
that the pursuit of Communists is the 
“pursuit of phantoms.” The phrase, like 
“witch hunt,” indicates that the user does 
not believe there is any right way to carry 
on such a pursuit because there cannot be 
a sensible pursuit of a phantom. 

McCarthy was helped by this kind of 
attack on “McCarthyism.” Apparently a 
surprising number of Wisconsin voters 
would rather pursue Reds in Government 
in McCarthy’s way than refuse to recog- 
nize the reality of the Communist con- 
spiracy in the U.S. 

The Wisconsin lesson to the Eisenhower 
camp seemed to be that a lot of regular 
Democrats may vote for candidates who 
make it clear that they consider the 
Communists-in-Government issue to be 
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important. To capitalize on this fact, Ike 
will not have to retreat an inch from his 
opposition to the “unjust damaging of 
reputations.” 

McCarthy has grown in power because 
millions of Americans think he is “the 
only one” really against the internal Com- 
munist threat. There is no point in blam- 
ing the voters for that mistake, nor will 
clamor against “McCarthyism” correct it. 
Other and far better men have to prove 
that they are more effectively against 
Communist infiltration than McCarthy is. 


REPUBLICANS 
Bob the Bugler 


The surest thing about the Taft-Eisen- 
hower convention fight was that neither 
could win the presidency without the 
wholehearted support of the faction led by 
the other. Within the hour after Ike was 
nominated, Taft pledged his support; then 
he left for a Canadian vacation, and many 
Taft partisans began to drag their feet. 
Their feeling was voiced by Indiana’s 
Republican Chairman Cale J. Holder: 
“Until Bob Taft blows the bugle, a lot of 
us aren't going to fight in the army.” 

“Enjoyable ... Enjoyable." Last week 
Bob blew the bugle. At Ike’s invitation, 
he drove up to Eisenhower's Columbia Un- 
iversity residence on Morningside Heights. 
The two breakfasted on honeydew melon, 
scrambled eggs, rolls and coffee. After- 
ward, they adjourned to the library, where 
Taft brought out a unity statement he had 
prepared for the press. Eisenhower read 
it over. They discussed it, with Bob writ- 
ing in some changes and Ike scribbling 
down others. By the time the newsmen 
were admitted, the two had finished with 
politics and were chatting about fishing. 
“A very enjoyable talk,” said Ike. “An en- 
joyable breakfast,” agreed Bob. Then Taft 
walked across the street to a press con- 
ference in the King’s Crown Hotel. 

His statement established the basis for 
unity among the anti-Fair Deal forces. 
It marked the final step to be taken before 
Ike Eisenhower could soundly say that 
the Republican forces were together in the 
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fight for victory in November. Excerpts: 

“There is and has been one great funda- 
mental issue between the Republican Par- 
ty and the New Deal or Fair Deal or 
Stevenson Deal. It is the issue of liberty 
against the creeping socialization in every 
domestic field. Liberty was the founda- 
tion of our Government, the reason for 
our growth, the basis of our happiness, 
and the hope of our future. The greatest 
threat to liberty today is internal, from 
the constant growth of big government 
through the constantly increasing power 
and spending of the Federal Government 
. . . I wished to be sure that the new ad- 
ministration will be inspired with the phi- 
losophy of extending liberty before I en- 
tered into an extensive speaking campaign. 

“After a satisfactory discussion with 
General Eisenhower this morning for two 
hours, I am satisfied that that is his 
philosophy... 

“T cannot say that I agree with all of 
General Eisenhower's views on . . . for- 
eign policy . . . but I think it is fair to say 
that our differences are differences of de- 
gree . . . From my standpoint the essen- 
tial thing is to keep our expenditures on 
armament and foreign aid as long as there 
is no general war, at a percentage of our 
total income which will not destroy our 
free economy at home and further inflate 
our debt and our currency . . . General 
Eisenhower emphatically agrees with me 
in the proposal to reduce drastically over- 
all expenses. Our goal is about $70 billion 
in fiscal year 1954 and $60 billion in fiscal 
year 1955. That would make possible a 
reduction in taxes to the $60 billion level 
for the year 1955 ...- In our opinion a 
free economy cannot continue successfully 
if the total tax burden for the purposes of 
all government continuously exceeds 25% 
of the national income. 

“General Eisenhower has also told me 
that he believes strongly in our system of 
constitutional limitations on Government 
power, that he abhors the left-wing theory 
that the executive has unlimited powers, 
such as Mr. Truman’s claim that he could 
seize steel mills, and usurp other powers 
generally without constitutional authority. 


“General Eisenhower has also told me 
that he believes in the basic principles of 
the Taft-Hartley law, its protection of the 
freedom of the people and union members 
themselves against the arbitrary use of 
power by big business or big labor, and is 
opposed to its repeal.” 

"Completely Satisfied." For Taftmen 
who fear they may be cut out of patronage 
and policymaking even if Eisenhower 
wins, Taft had reassurance: “General Eis- 
enhower stated without qualification that 
in the making of appointments at high 
levels or low levels there will be no dis- 
crimination against anyone because he or 
she has supported me, and that he is de- 
termined to maintain the unity of the en- 
tire party by taking counsel with all fac- 
tions and points of view. 

“T am completely satisfied that General 
Eisenhower will give this country an ad- 
ministration inspired by the Republican 
principle of continued and expanding lib- 
erty for all as against the continued growth 
of New Deal socialism which we would 
suffer under Governor Stevenson, repre- 
sentative of the left-wingers, if not a left- 
winger himself. 

“I urge all Americans, and particularly 
those who have confidence in my judg- 
ment and my principles, to vote for Eis 
hower and Nixon, for all the Republi 
senatorial candidates, and all the Repub- 
lican House candidates, and to do every- 
thing possible to bring many others to the 
polls to do the same. I shall be glad to 
speak on a national broadcast or at any 
point throughout the country to the ex- 
tent of my ability. I believe General 
Eisenhower will be elected . . .” 

Back in Ohio this week, Bob Taft swung 
quickly into action. He promised a vig- 
orous campaign (“Three or four days 
every week during the six weeks of the 
campaign”) that will cover 15 or 16 states. 
Unlike Ike, Bob will not hesitate to name 
names—and plenty of them—as he too 
thumps away at “the mess in Washington.” 

From Indiana came an immediate re- 
action from Chairman Holder: “It is in 
the interests of America that Eisenhower 
. . . be elected.” 
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Nothing Funny 


The big event of the Eisenhower week 
was his reunion with Bob Taft in New 
York. There were three lesser but notable 
events: Ike's hardest-hitting speech thus 
far in the campaign, his hardest-to-swal- 
low act of political expediency, and his 
take-off for what may be his most gruel- 
ing swing around the hustings. 

When he deplaned at the Indianapolis 
airport, Eisenhower had reached the final 
stop of his first campaign tour (nine 
states, 13 cities). At Butler University 
fieldhouse, Eisenhower tore into the Dem- 
ocrats. He had never sounded more aroused 
as he pounded in oratorical wrath at “the 
mess in Washington.” Ike poured it on: 

“No American can stand to one side 
while his country becomes the prey of 
fearmongers, quack doctors and barefaced 
looters. He doesn't twiddle his thumbs 
while his garden is wrecked by a crowd 
of vandals, and his house is invaded by a 
gang of robbers. He goes into action ... 
by getting into politics—fast and hard. 
I'm in politics just that way...” 

Scornfully, Eisenhower belabored the 
Democratic theme song Don’t Let Them 
Take It Away: “A cracked phonograph 
record endlessly plays the same tune... 
Take away what, I ask you? 

“An Administration that fumbles and 
stumbles and falls flat every couple of 
weeks? . . . When the hand-picked heir 
[i.e., Stevenson] wants no part of the 
heirlooms, why should we? .. . The 5% 
fees for... court favorites? ... The $400 
deficit that the average city family suf- 
fered in 1950? ... The inflation that has 
cut savagely into... pension funds... 
[and] savings? .. . The record of losing 
our friends in Eastern Europe [and] in 
China? ... 

“Don’t Let Them Take It Away is a 
slogan only for the gullible . . .” 

The crowd loved it. In Ike’s half-hour 
before the mike, they stopped him with 
cheers and yells of “Go to it!” “Atta- 
boy!” a total of 61 times. 

A Diapered Debt. For the sake of 
party harmony, without which the Re- 
publicans might not win Indiana in No- 
vember, Eisenhower publicly stood be- 
side Indiana's demagogic Senator William 
Jenner, who is up for re-election and who 
has vilified Eisenhower's friend, General 
George Marshall. (Among past Jenner 
epithets for the old soldier: “Living lie,” 
“Front man for traitors,” “Unsuspecting 
stooge or an actual co-conspirator with 
the most treasonable array of political 
cutthroats.”’) 

Jenner took every opportunity to stand 
at Eisenhower's elbow, slap his shoulders, 
get photographed with him. At a roast- 
beef luncheon, Jenner closed a roaring 
speech by telling how he had visited a 
hospital nursery where the newborn 
squalled noisily. Cried Jenner: “If you 
came into the world and you had nothing 
but a diaper on, and you owed the Gov- 
ernment $2,000 as your part of the na- 
tional debt, and your diaper was wet, by 
God, you’d be crying too!” Ike colored, 
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ducked his head, put both hands over his 
ears—then laughed gustily and joined in 
the applause for Jenner. 

When it came to endorsing the Senator, 
Ike did it without mentioning Jenner's 
name. He just asked his audience to vote 
for every Republican on the ticket. 

A Touchy Nerve. This week an Eisen- 
hower Special pulled out of New York’s 
Pennsylvania Station for a twelve-state 
tour through the West and South, with 
eight major speeches and some 7o whis- 
tle-stop talks on the candidate’s schedule. 
At the first stop, Fort Wayne, Ind., Ike, 
still without naming names, jabbed at the 
wisecracking of Adlai Stevenson. 

“I am in this,” said Eisenhower sol- 
emnly, “because I believe America is in 
peril. There is nothing funny in that... 

“We are involved in a war in Korea 
without any plans for winning it. We have 
had 117,000 casualties, killed and wound- 
ed. There is nothing funny in that...” 

Ike’s whistle-stop crowds were larger 
than Dewey drew in 1948, and their re- 
sponse was warm, although not wildly 
enthusiastic. Whenever he mentioned the 
mess in Washington he touched a nerve, 
and the crowds let him know it. 


DEMOCRATS 
Foreign Policy Debate 


In his main speech last week—at San 
Francisco—Adlai Stevenson widened the 
gap between himself and Eisenhower on 
their attitudes toward the struggle with 
world Communism. Stevenson's key words 
were “endurance,” “patience,” “compro- 
mise,” “negotiation” and “adjustment.” 

Said Stevenson: “With 85% of our 


budget allocated to defense, it is the So- 
viet Union which now fixes the level of 
our defense expenditures and thus our tax 
rates. The only way to emancipate our- 
selves from this foreign control. . . is first 


to develop our strength, and then to find 
the means of ending the armament race.” 

Stevenson said that it “would be foolish 
to try to predict how & when the peaceful 
purpose of our power will succeed in creat- 
ing a just and durable peace.” Apparently, 
such a result is not to be expected soon: 
“The contest with tyranny is not a hun- 
dred-yard dash—it is a test of endurance.” 

Meanwhile, “coexistence is not a form 
of passive acquiescence in things as they 
are. It is waging the contest between free- 
dom and tyranny by peaceful means. It 
will involve negotiation and adjustment 
—compromise but never appeasement— 
and I will never shrink from these if they 
advance the world toward secure peace.” 

Stevenson has on several previous oc- 
casions used such words as negotiation in 
reference to what the U.S. should do about 
Communism. Last May he deplored the 
prospect of a political campaign in which 
possible U.S. concessions would not be 
discussed. To date, he has not indicated 
what these concessions might be. 

He turned to Asia with the standard 
Democratic formula: economic aid, land 
reform, resistance to armed aggression. 
He deplored the fact that “some men in 
this country seem to think that if a defin- 
itive victory [in Korea] cannot be won, 
we should either take reckless military 
action or give the whole thing up.* Such 
advice plays into the enemies’ hands.” 

So in his discussion, Stevenson has not 


* The number of people who think something 
like that about the Korean war may be larger 
than Candidate Stevenson thinks. This week El- 
mo Roper’s public-opinion poll published the 
following results of what percentage of Ameri- 
cans agree with the following statements on 
what the U.S. should do in Korea: 


Keep on negotiating........... 00000c82% 
Knock the Communists out of 

Korea once & for all 
Pull out of Korea 
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yet dealt with a point which is recognized 
by Democratic and Republican experts in 
dealing with the Communists. The point: 
concessions to Communists have almost 
always made coexistence with them hard- 
er, not easier. 


A Little Tired 


Military strategists, they say, are al- 
ways prepared for the last war. Political 
strategists think they are more forward- 
looking. This year, believing that Dewey 
lost in 1948 because he did not make 
enough speeches, they have worked out 
punishing schedules for both candidates. 
On his Western tour, Stevenson made 21 
speeches in eight days, and before it was 
over he was showing the strain. 

He made a well-received speech in 
Seattle favoring government development 
of resources not developed by private in- 
dustry, then made his foreign-policy 
speech in San Francisco (see above). 

From San Francisco the Stevenson par- 
ty proceeded by train down the lush San 
Joaquin Valley toward Los Angeles, mak- 
ing eight whistle stops on the way. The 
governor's fatigue was evident, and he 
stumbled repeatedly. The crowds listened 
attentively as Stevenson angrily replied to 
Republican concentration on the corrup- 
tion issue (“I am getting a little tired of 
having to go around the country telling 
people that I, too, am an honest man.”), 
and they laughed regularly at the repeated 
Stevenson wisecrack: “I have been think- 
ing that I would make a proposition to 
my Republican friends . . . If they will 
stop telling lies about the Democrats, we 
will stop telling the truth about them.” 

In Los Angeles, though he had stayed 
up till 2 a.m. working on forthcoming 
speeches, Stevenson had perhaps the most 
successful day of his trip. Speaking to an 
audience of business and professional men 
at the Biltmore Hotel, he made an effec- 
tive plea for greater and more intelligent 
popular participation in government. Once 
again he denounced legislative pandering 
to special interests, terming it closely akin 
to corruption. “Sound government,” said 
Stevenson, “ends when the leaders of spe- 
cial groups call the tune, whether they 
represent capital, labor or farmers, vet- 
erans, pensioners or anyone else.” 

Stevenson wound up his day in Los 
Angeles with a speech in the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Then he set off on the final leg of 
his Western trip, a hasty one-day swing 
through Arizona and New Mexico. In 
Phoenix he complained that Republicans 
would not debate some of “the solemn 
questions” facing the U.S. “Their whole 
campaign,” he gibed, “reminds me of a 
phonograph record that monotonously re- 
peats ‘I love you, I love you, I love you’ 
—and adds ‘honey chile’ and a rebel yell 
when the caravan moves South.” In Albu- 
querque he warned against “the Commu- 
nist conspiracy within the U.S.,” and 
promised: “Under me as President of the 
United States, federal agencies will deal 
sternly ... with all who would betray 
their country and their freedom.” 

Next day the candidate flew home to 
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Springfield, weary but pleased.The friend- 
liness of Western crowds toward him had 
“even surprised local political leaders,” he 
asserted, 

As this week began. Stevenson held his 
first press conference in more than three 
weeks, told reporters that, unlike Ike, he 
would not give blanket endorsement to 
all candidates running on his party’s tick- 
et. (He did not name any Democrats 
whom he did not intend to endorse.) De- 
risively, Stevenson described the t- 
Eisenhower meeting (see above) as “the 
first time that the vanquished has dic- 
tated the peace terms to the victor.” Said 
he: “I gather that the Republican pro- 
gressives who fought so hard for the gen- 
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eral at Chicago are wondering what has 
become of the ‘great crusade.’ So am I.” 
Then the governor settled down to Illi- 
nois state business and to preparations 
for his next campaign trip—a swing into 
New England, Maryland and Virginia. 


The Hollywood Touch 


In Los Angeles, Adlai Stevenson was 
suddenly exposed to the Hollywood at- 
mosphere. Like many another visitor, he 
found it unsettling at first, but not un- 
pleasant once he got used to it. 

The Democratic candidate’s first brush 
with the magic touch was provided by 
chunky John R. McFaden, a pressagent 
hired by the California Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee. Moved by the dramatic 
possibilities in Stevenson’s scheduled visit 
to his birthplace on Los Angeles’ Mon- 
mouth Avenue, McFaden wrote out a 
script for the occasion. The pressagent was 
particularly inspired by a vision of Steven- 
son marching up the walk to his childhood 
home. “This,” read the script, “should be 
done with reasonable reverence in such a 
manner as to give cameramen a dramatic 
shot of a historical figure returning to the 
place of his birth. Stevenson is met at the 
door by Miss Bertha Mott, current occu- 
pant of the house, who says, ‘Since I was 
a little girl, it has been my ambition to 
fetch a glass of water for a President. May 
I have that honor now?’” 

Shortly before the visit, the Stevenson 
party learned from grinning newsmen of 
the existence of the McFaden drama. 
While the governor preserved a stony si- 
lence, one of his aides hurried out to Mon- 
mouth Avenue to inform McFaden that 
Stevenson wouldn’t follow the script, and 
didn’t want any glass of water. Half an 
hour later, Stevenson himself appeared, 
went through a scriptless visit. 

That afternoon the governor was guest 
of honor at a monster cocktail party given 
by M-G-M’s Production Chief Dore 
Schary. Hollywood offered comforting evi- 
dence that many a torrid summer romance 
with Eisenhower had ended in a reconcil- 
iation with the Democratic Party to which 
most screen people have been attached 
since New Deal days. Gathered on the 
Scharys’ lawn were more than 600 of Hol- 
lywood’s big fry. Moving through the 
crowd, Actress Lauren Bacall excitedly 
told of her shift from Ike to Adlai. “Bogie 
hasn't switched yet,” she explained, “but 
I’m working on him.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Who's for Whom 


Douglas Southall Freeman, biographer 
of Robert E. Lee and George Washington 
and military recorder of the Confederacy 
(Lee’s Lieutenants), came out for Eisen- 
hower this week in an article written for 
Lire. “What makes Dwight Eisenhower so 
extraordinary a figure,” wrote Freeman, 
“is the combination of his sense of duty, 
his humility of spirit, his incomparable 
training and his magnetic personality. To- 
gether these do much more than give the 
average man a respect for Eisenhower; 
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they give a man respect for himself, be- 
cause he sees and appreciates greatness. 
This unfailing ability of Eisenhower to 
lift the spirits of his companions is cer- 
tainly one of the brightest attributes of 
leadership. 

“The South is not a unit and is no 
longer ‘solid’. . . Every Southern Demo- 
crat who has told me that he was support- 
ing Eisenhower has said, in one way or 
another, that he was acting now precisely 
as he would in wartime, not for party, but 
for country. ‘If it’s a local election, sir,’ 
one hard-headed man told me the other 
day, ‘I’m a Dimocrat, just as my father 
was and my grandpa were. . . That goes 
for the state elections too. I'll never vote 
to put a Republican in the governor’s 
mansion, no sir, not me! But when it 


comes to getting rid of that gang in Wash- 
ington, I say, to hell with Dimocrats and 
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Republicans. What we need is a man smart 
enough and strong enough to drive out 
those fellows...’ 

“We who are going to vote for Eisen- 
hower as Americans—and not as South- 
erners or as Democrats—are relying on the 
mainspring of the American clock, the 
mainspring of political conscience that 
swings the pendulum from one party to 
the other, as justice and honor demand, 
and always, thank heaven, within the arc 
of two parties. 

“We of the South are relying, also, on 
the political idealism that stirs the hearts 
of many people in this part of America. 
We seldom have attained; we never have 
ceased to aspire. Few heroes have been 
ours to worship, but those we have en- 
shrined ... Every Southerner thought 
better of himself because he belonged to 
the society that produced Robert E. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson and Wade Hamp- 
ton. To that revered companionship, 
Eisenhower may be admitted.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Report on the Bureau 


A once obscure St. Louis banker named 
John Snyder has collected more taxes 
than any man in the history of the world, 
and has had more widespread scandals 
in his administration than any Secretary 
of the Treasury in the history of the U.S. 
These two facts assure Snyder a place in 
history, but he keeps worrying about how 
it will all look to history—and to con- 
temporaries. Last week Snyder’s treasury 
issued a glowing, 29-page blurb entitled 
Report to Taxpayers. Subject: the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Salient point: Snyder 
admitted 174 BIR “separations” during 
fiscal 1952 (including 53 for taking bribes, 
24 for embezzlement). Otherwise, he said, 
everything was fine & dandy. 

No sooner was Snyder’s whitewash re- 
port published than three quiescent Treas- 
ury skeletons began to rattle again. 

@ Daniel Bolich, 52, assistant internal 
revenue commissioner and No. 2 man in 
the tax collections hierarchy until he re- 
tired last November because of “poor 
health,” was indicted by a Brooklyn federal 
grand jury. The charge: criminal evasion 
of income taxes. Bolich (rhymes with toe 
kick) was under fire last April from the 
House subcommittee investigating irregu- 
larities in the BIR (Time, April 14). 

@ Fred H. Altmeyer, 39, suspended dep- 
uty collector of internal revenue in Pitts- 
burgh, was indicted by a federal grand 
jury for extorting and embezzling $4,142 
from two taxpayers. 

@ Lawrence O. Bardin, 51, former In- 
dianapolis brewer and ex-convict, was in- 
dicted by an Indianapolis federal grand 
jury on charges of evading $213,458 in 
income taxes in 1946. Bardin figured with 
onetime (1944-47) Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Joseph D. Nunan Jr. last 
February, in charges by Senator John J. 
Williams, Delaware Republican, that Nu- 
nan, after he left the federal service, had 
represented Bardin’s brewery against a 
Government tax claim of $636,000. The 
claim against Bardin, made when Nunan 
was commissioner, was settled by At- 
torney Nunan for $4,500, or less than 1%. 


ARMED FORCES 
Sudden Attack 


Just before 6 o'clock on the evening of 
Sept. 1, the Air Force’s weather forecast 
was justified; across Carswell Air Force 
Base at Fort Worth, Texas rolled a 
thunderstorm. Comfortably indoors, or 
away on holiday pursuits, the command 
did not worry about the reason for the 
base’s existence: its mighty B-36 inter- 
continental bombers were snugly tied 
down on the flying line, and in wind- 
blown Texas they had stayed safe in gales 
of 60 m.p.h. Then, without warning, the 
big storm hit. 

The j-in. tiedown cables holding the 
planes snapped like twine, and the wind 
whipped the 139-ton craft about like 
Piper Cubs. As the big blow struck, a 
C-47 was ready to take off. The pilot saw 


what was coming, and “flew” at full power 
into the teeth of the gale. The plane stood 
almost motionless above the field. In 
Carswell’s control tower, the wind indi- 
cator hand shot up, indicated 91 m.p.h. 
Then part of the anemometer blew away. 

As suddenly as it had struck, the tor- 
nado blew itself out across the wreckage 
of the flying line. Last week the Air Force 
announced the storm’s toll: one $3,500,000 
B-36 destroyed, 106 others damaged at 
Carswell and at the Consolidated Air- 
craft plant. Estimated loss to U.S. tax- 
payers: $48 million. 

General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, called for an investigation 
to determine whether the damage could 
have been prevented and whether the 
Air Force should park fewer of the big 
planes at any one field. To some bewil- 
dered citizens, the most amazing report 
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was that the 107—more of the big atom- 
bomb carriers than the U.S. had even 
publicly acknowledged owning—had been 
lined up wing to wing. As the U.S., of all 
nations, had the most reason to know, 
enemy attacks can be as unpredictable 
as tornadoes—and even more disastrous. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Quaker Brown 

A few weeks ago the Illinois State 
Parks Division temporarily closed down 
one of Springfield’s proudest possessions, 
the two-story clapboard house in which 
Abraham Lincoln lived from 1844 to 
1861. The time had come when the Lincoln 
house was to be rendered “authentic in 
every detail.” 

The renovation plans quickly became 
a hot issue in Lincoln-conscious Spring- 
field. Although the house had been painted 
white as far back as anyone could re- 
member, there now appeared a vocal group 
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of citizens headed by Archeologist Richard 
Hagan who argued that when Lincoln 
lived in it the house was brown. 

Caught in a spirited crossfire of editorial 
criticism and scholarly sniping, State 
Parks Director Ray Hubbs called on mem- 
bers of Governor Adlai Stevenson’s Lin- 
coln Advisory Committee to settle the 
issue. When committee members assem- 
bled on the Lincoln lawn, they were 
confronted by Archeologist Hagan and 
Miss Virginia Stuart Brown, custodian of 
the house and a leader of the “leave-it- 
white” faction. Mr. Hagan was armed 
with a small piece of Lincoln house board 
which he had scraped down to a_ basic 
color described as “hound-dog yellow.” 
Miss Brown, distressed at the prospect of 
a hound-dog yellow house, was toting her 
own piece of the Lincoln house. A discus- 
sion (as minutes often note) followed: 

Hubbs: “We're here to decide the orig- 
inal color of this house. Some say one, 
some say another. I say let’s get down to 





business and decide what it’s going to be.” 
Hagan: “Now here’s a_ board I 


scraped—" 

Miss Brown: “Your board was put on 
after the ’7os. Here’s an original walnut 
board.” 

Hagan: “It doesn’t have any white 
paint on it.” 

Miss Brown: “We know it was white 
part of the time Lincoln lived—” 

Hagan: “The only proof of white paint 
is from people born after 1890 who talked 
to people born before 1890.” 

Apparently impressed by Hagan’s 
scraping and by an 1860 Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette description of the house as “a 
Quaker tint of tan,” the advisory eommit- 
tee members after 90 minutes’ delibera- 
tion ruled for “Quaker Brown.” “Quaker 
Brown” was defined by one committee- 
man as “just about the shade of Mr. 
Hubbs’s suit”—a light chocolate. Said 
Hagan: “If we get within three shades of 
the original color anyway, we'll be lucky.” 


TEXAS 


Compromise 

When the Texas Democratic organiza- 
tion convened last week at Amarillo, it 
contained three groups: 1) the loyalists, 
who wanted to endorse Stevenson and 
Sparkman, 2) the rebels, who wanted 
Eisenhower and Nixon at the head of the 
state Democratic ticket, and 3) the com- 
promisers, who wanted to let Stevenson 
and Sparkman head the party ballot, but 
endorse Eisenhower and Nixon. 

The loyalists stayed quiet and let the 
other two groups fight it out. Governor 
Allan Shivers, in his keynote speech, stat- 
ed the case for the compromisers. He 
insisted that the state party was honor- 
bound to put the national party’s nomi- 
nees on the ballot: “I have been one of 
those who has sought a solution to our 
dilemma—the dilemma faced by lifelong 
Texas Democrats who sincerely want to 
vote their own convictions without leav- 
ing the party of their fathers . . . In my 
opinion there is no legal and moral way 
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of accomplishing the desired purpose . . . 
It is time for every Texan to caucus with 
his own conscience. . .” 

Shivers and his compromisers won. The 
convention voted to put Stevenson and 
Sparkman on the Democratic ballot—and 
then urged “every Democrat” to vote for 
Eisenhower and Nixon “under the label 
of the Republican Party or the label of 
any other party. . .” 

A group of anti-Stevenson Democrats 
were all ready to take advantage of the 
any-other-party hint. They filed a request 
for a “Texas Democratic Party” to go on 
the ballot, with Ike and Nixon as its nom- 
inees, and the same presidential electors 
as the Republicans. Loyalists went to 
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Committed to a fight. 


court and got a temporary restraining or- 
der against such a ballot. 

At week’s end it looked as if Ike's 
chance to carry Texas had greatly im- 
proved, even if the “Texas Democratic 
Party” never appeared on the ballot. 
Shivers and the Democratic organization 
had committed themselves to the kind of 
fight that a politician can hardly afford to 
lose. Shivers’ Democratic organization ap- 
parently had moved all the way over to 
active support of Ike. 


CRIME 


House Party 

When Mrs. Elizabeth Hill, 43, answered 
the knock at the back door one morning 
last week and saw the young man with a 
two days’ growth of beard, she was terri- 
fied. Her husband, James Hill, a hosiery- 
company executive, had left for work; 
her daughters Betsy and Susan were in 
school. In the big, ivy-covered house in a 
Philadelphia suburb, there were only Mrs. 
Hill, her eleven-year-old son Jimmy and 
four-year-old twins, Clyde and Robert. 
On the 8 a.m. newscast she had heard 


about the three “desperate and vicious” 
bank robbers who had escaped from the 
federal penitentiary at Lewisburg. 

“You probably know who we are,” said 
26-year-old Joseph Nolen of Woodbine, 
Ky. “We're not going to hurt you—we 
just want your house for a day. If you do 
what we tell you, nobody will be hurt.” 
As Nolen pushed open the back door, his 
brother Ballard, 22, and Elmer Schuer, 
21, of Chicago appeared from behind a 
trellis, pointing shotguns at Mrs. Hill. 
When the men had searched the house 
from cellar to attic, Mrs. Hill asked them 
if they would like some breakfast. “Yes, 
we'd appreciate it,”’ replied Joseph polite- 
ly. She fixed them “some scrambled eggs, 
bacon and coffee. 

Tonic & Lotion. Breakfast done, the 
three fugitives took baths and shaved, 
helping themselves to Hill's hair tonic 
and shaving lotion. Then they helped 
themselves to Hill’s suits. When Joseph 
discovered that six-footer Hill’s suits 
didn’t fit, he sat down at an old treadle 
sewing machine and carefully altered the 
trousers and sleeves. The thread broke 
repeatedly, and Mrs. Hill kept rethread- 
ing the needle. 

While one of the men stood by with a 
shotgun, Mrs. Hill called her cleaning 
woman to tell her that the car had broken 
down and she couldn't pick her up. A 
Fuller brush salesman telephoned, and she 
asked him to deliver the brushes she had 
ordered some other day. At 4 p.m., when 
Susan and Betsy came home from school 
and found Ballard guarding their mother 
«(the other two had gone out somewhere 
on an errand), they thought it was some 
kind of joke. 

Two hours later Hill came home from 
work, and Ballard ushered the whole fam- 
ily into the kitchen for dinner. They were 
all seated at a meal of canned soup, 
spaghetti, chili con carne, milk and coffee 
when Joseph and Schuer returned. “May 
I come in?” asked Joseph politely, stand- 
ing in the kitchen doorway. Later the 
men played poker. They asked Betsy to 
join them, but she said that she played 
only canasta. The robbers told her they 
didn’t know that game. Most of the time 
they kept the radio tuned to dance music, 
and they used no profanity. 

Bedtime. “I guess you folks would like 
to go to bed,” suggested Joseph at last. 
“If you do, just go ahead. I wish you 
would all go up to the third floor if you 
do go to bed.” Hill observed that there 
was only one bed up there. So Joseph and 
the other two men carried up several 
loads of cribs and mattresses. Hill sat up 
all night in a chair while his family tried 
to sleep. At 3:30 a.m., 19 hours after the 
fugitives entered the house, he heard his 
car start up. The three men then drove 
away into the early morning blackness, 
where the FBI and most of the police in 
Pennsylvania hunted for them. 

Following out orders from the trio, who 
had cut the telephone wires, Hill waited 
until 8 a.m. before going to a neighbor's 
house to call the police to tell them about 
his interesting house guests, 
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A KEY STATE: OHIO 


One of the pivotal states in the 1952 election is Ohic 
with 25 electoral votes. This is the situation there: 


Background: In the 13 presidential elections since 1900 
Ohio has gone Republican seven times, Democratic six 
times. In the past five presidential elections, it has gone 
Democratic in four. Harry Truman carried it in 1948 with 
7.107 votes, out of a total vote of nearly 3,000,000. Contrary 
to the Democratic trend in presidential voting, Ohio has two 
G.O.P. Senators and 16 of its 23 Congressmen are Republi- 
can. Although it lies entirely in the eastern time zone of the 
U.S., Ohio’s character is primarily Midwestern and its politi- 
cal temper is more conservative than that of most indus- 
trial states. The most effective political instrument in the 
state is the Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) Republican or- 
ganization, headed by Congressman-at-Large George Bender, 
Bob Taft's white-gloved bell ringer at the Chicago conven- 
tion. Star performer of this outfit is a Cleveland lawyer 
named Paul Walter, who in 1950 lined up 150,000 north- 
ern Ohio volunteers to work for Senator Robert Taft's 
re-election. 

For Governor: Frank J. Lausche, tousle-haired onetime 
mayor of Cleveland, now completing his third term as gov- 
ernor, has a reputation as an able official. He is a Democrat 
who consistently emphasizes his conservatism and his inde- 
pendence of the rest of the party. There is no Democratic 
organization in the state except Lausche’s. The Democratic 
state chairman, a Lausche man, does not work hard for 
any other Democratic candidate. Lausche is pleased when 
labor leaders oppose him; he figures that in Ohio this 
is more valuable than their support. On the platform 
he can weep almost as easily as Iran’s Mossadegh, and 
can charm as well as any politician on the Ohio scene. 
In 1946 Lausche was defeated after some of his warm- 
est supporters among foreign-born groups complained that 
he had stopped attending their weddings and christenings. 
Lausche quickly corrected that and now seems to be as 
popular as ever. 

Lausche’s Republican opponent is Charles P. Taft, Cin- 
cinnati lawyer, younger (by eight years) brother of Senator 
Taft. While many Democrats think Lausche is too much 
like a Republican, many Republicans think Charlie Taft 
is too much like a Democrat. As a result, Taft will get 
considerable labor support. while many a conservative who 
looks upon a “liberal” Republican as an apostate will 
vote for Lausche. Some Republicans have never forgiven 
the younger Taft for helping to break the Republican 
machine’s power in Cincinnati in 1924, when the non- 
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LAUSCHE 


partisan Charter movement established the city manager 
form of government. Charlie Taft is a pleasant, hard- 
working campaigner, but his speeches are not striking fire 
in this campaign. 

Seven weeks before the balloting, Lausche is ahead. 

For U.S. Senator: John Bricker, governor for six years 
and Senator for six, is—at this point—the surest bet in 
the Ohio election. His Democratic opponent is a some- 
what slimmed Michael V. Di Salle (writers can no longer 
call him squash-shaped, says Di Salle, because he has 
lost 30 lIbs.). Di Salle is not well known in his home 
state, despite his three years as mayor of Toledo and 
his 14 months as U.S. price administrator in Washington. 
Di Salle is using the talkathon, the marathon radio ques- 
tion-answering technique, which has been remarkably ef- 
fective in some states and not so effective in others. There 
is a wide difference in the organization support the two 
men have. When Di Salle held a press conference in 
Columbus recently, Democratic state headquarters didn’t 
even know where the candidate was receiving the press. 
Bricker, on the other hand, is very close to the Repub- 
lican organization—closer, perhaps, than Bob Taft. Taft is 
considered a great man; Bricker is looked upon as one 
of the boys. 

Bricker is well ahead of Di Salle. 

For President: Until Bob Taft announced his whole- 
hearted support of Dwight Eisenhower last week, Adlai 
Stevenson was running ahead in Ohio. Many Taft-minded 
Republicans, bitter about Taft’s three defeats at Re- 
publican national conventions, were talking about sitting 
this one out. But Taft’s announcement of an intensive 
campaign for Eisenhower may have tipped the balance. 
There is no doubt about Bob Taft's political strength 
in Ohio, which sent him back to the Senate with a margin 
of 431,000 votes in 1950. Taft has said he will be on 
hand for Ike’s appearance in Cincinnati Sept. 22, when 
Ike will begin a two-day tour of Ohio. 

Adlai Stevenson will invade Ohio too, but he will not 
get the kind of help from Lausche that Ike will get 
from Bob Taft. Characteristically, Lausche is trying to 
avoid involvement in the Stevenson campaign. Nor will 
the governor’s popularity at the polls be any help to 
Stevenson. Ohio has the separate “office” ballot plan. The 
names of candidates for President and Vice President ap- 
pear on one ballot, those for governor and other state 
political offices on another. There is no one-mark, straight- 
ticket voting. (The plan was put through by Bob Taft's 
forces before the 1950 election, after polls indicated that 
Taft might run far ahead of the other Republican can- 
didates if straight-ticket voting were eliminated. 

As of mid-September, Ohio’s 25 electoral votes are in 
doubt. with Dwight Eisenhower gaining. 
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DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE gets small hello from chimpa 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE gets together with a flock of ducks at 
y during one of his rare days off. Lewiston, Idaho roundup, as he relaxed from speechmaking grind. 
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Asso $$ 
VEEP NOMINEE Sparkman goes for a ride at Topeka, Kan. fair, 
where 7,500 restless auto-race fans interrupted his attack on Ike. 


SENATORIAL NOMINEE McCarthy enjoys himself at a victory 
party after 540,000 Wisconsin voters gave him “go ahead” signal. 





IDAHO WELCOME: Sheriff's posse escorts Stevenson (with son Presidential candidate received a Stetson hat anc 
Borden) into rodeo arena, where audience of 12,000 sized him up. campaign contribution before heading for the Coast in his DC-6. 
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MANHATTAN SEND-OFF: Delegates representing 3,000 nation- volunteer bell-ringers) rallied round candidate before he left on sec- 
wide Citizens for Eisenhower and Nixon clubs (and their 250,000 ond major campaign swing through 12 states (and some 78 speeches). 











INTERNATIONAL 





EUROPE 
Where Are the Elephants? 


Watching for the coming of a united 
Europe is like watching for the elephants 
in a circus parade. First come the out- 
riders, colored floats, steam calliopes and 
drum majors, tossing their batons. With 
each new sight, the kids shout “Here they 
come!” But still no elephants. 

Since war's end, European unity has 
again & again been loudly heralded: there 
was Western Union, the Benelux union, 
the Council of Europe, finally the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (not yet rati- 
fied by the parliaments of the member na- 
tions). Last week brought another hopeful 
attempt, this time by the Schuman Plan 
countries (France, Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, Italy, West Ger- 
many). The Schuman Plan’s chief pur- 
pose is economic, i.e., to pool coal & 
steel resources, and to carry out this aim, 
the members have set up a High Author- 
ity (a kind of executive office), a Council 
of Ministers (a kind of cabinet) and an 
sembly (a kind of parliament). In 
Strasbourg last week, the Assembly met 
for the first time and forthwith decided 
to go beyond economics into the business 
of political unity. That job was really up 
to the Assembly of the projected Euro- 
pean Defense Community, but the Schu- 
man people were in no mood to wait. The 
Assembly voted overwhelmingly to draft 
up a constitution for Western European 
federation (deadline: March 1953 

There were some dissonant chords in 
the calliope’s unity music: 

@ The British, who are not members of 
the Schuman Plan but sit on its members’ 
deliberations, were a little shocked by the 
Assembly’s action. They consider the idea 
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of European federation premature and 
just a little dangerous. 

@ The Germans are fuming & fretting 
about the Saar, which was to have be- 
come an internationalized zone as head- 
quarters for the Schuman Plan. But the 
Germans want the Saar for their own; 
the French won't hear of it. 

@ In the Assembly last week, the Ger- 
mans and Italians wanted to elect a Ger- 
man president. The French backed Paul- 
Henri Spaak. After a sharp skirmish, the 
job went to Belgium’s Spaak. who last 
December quit in disgust as president of 
the Council of Europe’s Assembly be- 
cause, he said, it could only agree on 
“what could not be done.” 

Would the Schuman Plan Assembly do 
anything more? Said Spaak hopefully: 
“This is the beginning of a great parlia- 
mentary experiment.” Nevertheless, the 
elephants were still a long way off. 


TREATIES 
Amends 


Seven years after the gas chambers of 
Dachau were shut down, Germans and 
Jews sat down to sign a solemn agreement. 
By it, West Germany undertook, in the 
words of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, to 
“make moral and material amends” for 
the “unspeakable crimes committed in the 
name of the German people.” 

One morning last week, at Luxembourg’s 
City Hall (the Jews had refused to go to 
Germany), German State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs Walter Hallstein smilingly 
handed Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe 
Sharett a golden fountain pen. Sharett 
bent over the reparations documents, and 
in the silence the scratch of the pen was 
heard through the room. But the pen 
made no mark: its ink had run dry. Stiffly, 
Sharett signed with his own pen. The 
other signers: Adenauer, and Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann, representing 23 Jewish organ- 
izations outside Israel. 

Under the agreement, Germany will: 
@ Give Israel $715 million worth of goods 
and services (mainly iron ore, machinery). 
@ Pay $107 million to the Conference on 
Jewish Material Claims Against Germany 
on behalf of some 300,000 Jewish refugees 
living outside Israel, many in the U.S. 

Extremists in Germany protested the 
settlement, arguing that the German peo- 
ple should not be held responsible for Nazi 
crimes. Bitter Israelis cried that no amount 
of “blood money” could atone for six mil- 
lion Jews murdered. But the Israeli gov- 
ernment accepted the offer, because the 
country’s faltering economy needs Ger- 
man products badly. Through a stroke of 
historic irony, Israel may be helped to its 
feet by the fruits of German labor. 

After the signing. Konrad Adenauer 
walked alone to Luxembourg Cathedral 
and knelt in prayer. No one had seen the 
Germans and Jews shake hands. But back 
in Israel, Sharett paid tribute to Ade- 
nauer’s “great civil and moral courage.” 
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WAR_.IN. KOREA 


Three Fronts 
On the Ground: At “Capitol” and 


“Finger” Hills on the central front, newly 
trained ROKs fought off limited but bitter 
Red Chinese attacks all week. To U.S. 
observers, the South Koreans seemed in 
much better shape than they had ever 
been in before, but they were still inexpe- 
rienced in modern tactics and baffled by 
U.S. ideas of staff work. Said General Van 
Fleet: “They will need our help for a long, 
long time.” Meanwhile on “Bunker” Hill, 
to the west, Marines fought off repeated 
night attac 

In the Air: A scant 40 miles from 
Soviet Siberia, carrier planes from the 
Princeton and Bon Homme Richard twice 
bombed Hoeryong, a major supply center 
and port of entry from Manchuria to Ko- 
rea. On the Yalu River, three dozen B-29s 
blasted the Suiho power plants, 1,000 
yards from the Manchurian border, where 
the Reds were repairing damage caused in 
earlier raids. This is the first time that the 
big bombers have struck so close to Man- 
churia, Last June, when light bombers 
blasted the Suiho plants, there was a big 
fuss in Great Britain. Last week the Brit- 
ish were informed of the coming raid in 
advance; there were no protests. 

At the Truce Table: The only news 
was that a North Korean officer and two 
Communist soldiers arranged their person- 
al cease-fire by deserting to the Americans. 
One of the Chinese came rattling through 
the truce zone at 50 m.p.h. in a Russian 
truck, Said Lieut. General William K. 
Harrison, chief U.N. negotiator: “We 
don’t mind if they want to come through 
our place, but at least they ought to stay 
within our speed limits.” 
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NATO 


Operation Mainbrace 

The enemy armies from the east have 
overrun the plains of Western Germany 
and are pouring into Denmark. General 
Ridgway’s armies are holding along the 
Kiel Canal, but the enemy has already 
penetrated northern Norway and is threat- 
ening to send an amphibious landing force 
around the North Cape. 

This is the fictitious situation set for 
Operation Mainbrace, NATO's first big 
naval exercise. Mainbrace was conceived 
last year by General Eisenhower to con- 
vince NATO's Scandinavian members 
(Norway and Denmark) that their lands 
can be defended in the event of war with 
Russia. One morning last week, 85 men-of- 
war (including the U.S. carriers Midway, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wasp, the 
Royal Navy carrier Eagle and _ battle- 
ship Vanguard) steamed in stately grey 
lines out of the Firth of Clyde. On the 
F.D.R.’s bridge, Skipper George W. Ander- 
son made an announcement: “Any man 
who spots a periscope before it attacks 
gets special liberty to London.” 

When the fleet reached open waters, it 
formed quickly into battle array. British 
ships went one way, U.S. ships the other, 
until the two had formed into separate 
task forces like two huge targets on the 
water, the carriers in the bull’s-eyes of 
each. Side by side the two forces steamed 
along, code flags dipping and bobbing, 
signal lights blinking. One problem of the 
exercise was to develop a “joint language 
of command” understandable by both tars 
and bluejackets. On Mainbrace, U.S. sig- 
nalmen no longer reported signal pennants 
“two-blocked” when they are hauled to 
the end of the yard. Instead they used the 
British term “close-up.” In return, the 
Royal Navy has agreed to spell words 
like “harbour” without the u. 

The first clash with the “enemy” (ten 
submarines and one cruiser) brought on 
an intra-fleet rhubarb. A Russian sub 
(H.M.S. Taciturn) got through the de- 
stroyer screen and promptly claimed hits 
on four carriers, but the umpires (on the 
surface ships) ruled her sunk. Such differ- 
ences will be resolved when the two-week 
exercise is finished and the commanders 
gather in Oslo for a review. Meanwhile, 
“sunken” carriers and subs fight on. 

Other unrealities characterize Main- 
brace. Neither side, for instance, has made 
any effort to simulate atomic attack. Nev- 
ertheless, the exercise will provide practi- 
cal experience for NATO’s men and of- 
ficers in combined operations, help its 
navies to standardize their systems of 
gunnery, supply, refueling. 

As the operation continues, carrier 
planes will strike at Bodo in northern 
Norway to drive the enemy back. Then 
the fleet will turn south to hit the aggres- 
sors near the Kiel Canal, while U.S. ma- 
rines establish a beachhead in Denmark. 
By the time the two-week exercise is 
done, the imaginary enemy will inevitably 
have been defeated. The real one will have 
had, at least, a good show of strength. 
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CONFERENCES 


Storm in a Wineglass 

“Everywhere else in the world,” boasted 
a Frenchman last week, “people get drunk 
seldom, but in a spectacular way. In 
France we never get drunk; we're just 
always slightly intoxicated.” 

To remedy this situation, 300 delegates 
from 25 lands gathered in Paris last week 


for the 24th International Congress 
Against Alcoholism. Flower-hatted old 
teapots from English vicarages, prune- 


juice-quaffing prohibitionists representing 
teetotalers from Finland to Madagascar, 
they seemed to divide into two categories: 
1) the All-Drys, mainly British and Scan- 
dinavian; 2) the Half-Wets, preponder- 
antly French. 

Is Alcohol Sin? The All-Drys opened 
up with a learned distillation of the theol- 
ogy of anti-alcoholism. “Drunkenness,” 
cried Belgian All-Dry Abbé Maas in sum- 





Assé Maas & FELLow ANTI-ALCOHOLICS 
For saints and heroes, walnut juice. 


mation, “is a mortal sin.” Then the medi- 
cine men got down to figures. In Sweden, 
said Gunnar Nelker, ten times as many 
alcoholics get divorces as non-alcoholics, 
The industrial accident rate in Germany, 
rumbled Professor Otto Graf, is three 
times as high among heavy drinkers as it 
is among abstainers. But it was the French 
Half-Wets who proved to be the experts 
on alcoholism. “Instead of returning to 
his squalid home,” said Professor Charles 
Foulen, “the French worker lingers in the 
café in an atmosphere of artificial joy 
-” A colleague traced some of the con- 
sequences: 
@ 28% of mental cases among French 
men are caused by excessive drinking; 
@ France spends more on drink than on 
housing, health or education; 
@ France’s 588,000 bars outnumber its 
bakeries 12 to 1; the French claim that 
their bibbers include more alcoholics (22 





per 1,000 adults) than any other nation 
in the world.* 

Stunning as the facts were, to the 
French Half-Wets they were infinitely 
more potable than the drastic solution 
proposed by the British and Scandinavi- 
ans: total abstinence. Tanned, fit Jean 
Borotra, onetime (1927 through 1932) 
tennis champion of France, told the con- 
gress that a glass of vin ordinaire with 
meals is just what the doctor should order. 
“You can’t change people's habits,” Boro- 
tra concluded. “We can’t ask [the French] 
to give up the wine they love so much.” 

Is Anti-Alcoholism Superhuman? “ 
sinister plot engineered by the wine indus- 
try,” frothed Briton Wilfred Winterton. 
Over fruit juice at a nearby café the Drys 
held a council of war, resolved to censure 
Borotra’s scandalous remarks. But the 
Half-Wets fought back. “They want to 
prevent us from drinking, smoking, even 
making love,” snorted André Mignot, sec- 





retary-general of France’s National De- 
fense Committee Against Alcoholism. 
“We're French. You can’t be an abstainer 
in France unless you're a hero or a saint.” 

The showdown came that afternoon 
when the delegates met at a reception at 
the Hotel de Ville. Most notable item 
served: champagne. Frothing like a bottle 
of Piper-Heidsieck '37, a British Dry an- 
nounced: “You don’t invite a vegetarian 
to dinner and then serve meat. You know, 
this wouldn’t happen in any other coun- 
try.” With impeccable Gallic aplomb, the 
maitre d’hétel ushered the foaming Drys 
to a separate table set with walnut juice 
and other soft drinks. The Frenchmen 
stayed where they were, and before very 
long sent out for more champagne. 


% The runners-up: Switzerland, 16 per 1,000 
adults; Chile, r5; the U.S., 10; Australia, 6.7. 
Soberest of all: England, 2.8. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





EGYPT 


Leadership for the League? 

Egypt’s Strongman Mohammed Naguib 
seemed likely last week to follow the ex- 
ample of Kemal Ataturk and outlaw the 
tarboosh (fez in Turkey) as a symbol of 
the Old Order. Tarboosh-makers protest- 
ed: a tarboosh, they argued, nicely covers 
a bald man’s baldness and adds to a short 
man’s stature. Whatever the effect of their 
plea, Naguib continued knocking a lot of 
tarbooshes off a lot of prominent heads. 
Most prominent: Abdul Rahman Azzam, 
secretary general of the Arab League. 

A brainchild of Britain’s wartime For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, the loose- 
jointed league was formed in 1945 to pro- 
mote the political federation of the 
Middle East—and to enable the British to 
deal with a single Arab agency instead of 
with half a dozen squabbling dynasties. 
At that moment, Saudi-Arabia’s crusty 
old Ibn Saud grandly proclaimed that the 
league “enshrines the fondest hopes of the 
Arab people,” yet by the time it was three 
years old, it went down to dismal defeat 
and division in the Arab-Israeli war. Since 
then, the Arab League has been torn by 
feuds between Egypt and the Hashimites 
(Jordan, Iraq), precariously held together 
only by a common desire to be revenged 
on the Israelis. Egypt’s Azzam, a suave 
intriguer, became a symbol of the league’s 
division and impotence. 

Mohammed Naguib hopes to reorganize 
the league—and thereby the Middle East 
—under Egyptian leadership. As the Arab 
League delegates assembled in Cairo last 
week they were eager for a glimpse of the 
new strongman. He promptly showed his 
hand, told Azzam to resign or be fired. 
Smiling, tarbooshed Azzam resigned. His 
successor: British-educated Abdel Khalek 
Hassouna, 53, onetime Egyptian Foreign 
Minister. 

That settled, the league got down to 
business in an atmosphere of stern com- 
mon sense, decided to 1) stop wailing 
about the Palestine refugees, and get down 
to drafting concrete proposals for their 
resettlement; 2) back Lebanon for the 
seat on the U.N. Security Council soon to 
be vacated by Turkey. 

The league had a long way to go before 
it could hope to be an effective interna- 
tional force. But it looked better last week 
than at any time since its beginning. “The 
Arab countries,” observed one delegate, 
“have vainly looked for Egyptian leader- 
ship. . . We have it this time.” 

At home, too, Naguib continued to 
prove a determined leader. On his first day 
as Premier, he presided over an all-night 
cabinet session (interrupted for prayers 
and sandwiches). At dawn next day, his 
government promulgated a code of reform 
laws designed to make sweeping changes 
in the ancient land of the Nile. The laws 
would: 

@ Expropriate all land holdings over 200 
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acres within five years, landlords to be 
compensated by the government. 

q Distribute the new land (some 700,000 
acres) to peasants owning no land or less 
than five acres. Maximum to be allowed 
new peasant landholders: five acres. 

@ Dissolve political parties, e.g., the 
Wafd, if they fail to live up to minimum 
standards of public morality. 

Diplomats in London and Washington 
wondered out loud whether Naguib in his 
enthusiasm was pushing too far and too 
fast. Summary expropriation of land, for 
example, might dislocate the country’s 
agriculture, cause food shortages. Strong- 
man Naguib seemed prepared to take that 
risk. 
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IRAN 
Carpet for Sale 


In his camel-hair bathrobe, Mohammed 
Mossadegh sat up in bed and received 
Hjalmar Schacht, chief fixer of Nazi Ger- 
many’s elastic currency. In Teheran at 
Mossadegh’s summons to take a look at 
Iran’s Scheherazadian finances, Schacht 
presented Mossy with a plan to stave off 
bankruptcy. Main feature: increase the 
amount of money in circulation by 20%. 
He also pointed out that there was no real 
hope of balancing the books unless Mossy 
could reopen the source of nine-tenths of 
Iran’s national income: the refinery at 
Abadan. Schacht added bluntly: Iranians 
are “lazy,” ought to work harder. 

Mossadegh also talked to U.S. Oilman 
W. Alton Jones, who, it was rumored, 
was trying to buy up Iranian oil (see 
Business). To his visitors, the old man 
seemed readier last week to make a deal 
with Britain than he had at any time in 
the last six months. Yet he still talked 
about $150 million, with no strings at- 
tached, as his price for reopening negotia- 
tions. U.S. Ambassador Loy Henderson 
and British Chargé d’Affaires George Mid- 
dleton did not think Britain ought to pay 
that much, but they did bombard Wash- 
ington and London with urgent pleas for 
some further concessions to Mossadegh. 
By week’s end London was still standing 
pat on its previous offer (to buy Iranian 
oil now in storage tanks, price to be fixed 
later, plus a $10 million bonus thrown in 
by the U.S.). The U.S., whose policy is 
to let the British have their way in Iran, 
let them have their way. A Western dip- 
lomat in Teheran wryly remarked that 
bargaining with Mossadegh reminded him 
of a Persian rug dealer who keeps upping 
his price each time he opens his mouth. 
The analogy might be apt, but unless 
Washington and London make some real 
effort to get Mossy’s carpet while it is still 
for sale, the dealers in the Kremlin may 
still pick it up free. 


ITALY 
Boy for Hire 


Most days of the year the dusty mar- 
ket place in Benevento, 30 miles north- 
east of Naples, is crowded with hawkers 
vending cloth and shoes and fortunes. 
But on two days of the year (Aug. 15 
and Sept. 8), the main commodity in 
Benevento’s market is children. 

From time immemorial it has been the 
custom, on those days, for the poor peo- 
ple of Benevento to hire out their sons, 
twelve years and up, to farmers seeking 
cheap labor. The children are brought to 
the Piazza del Duomo, where they wait 
while their parents bargain. The farmers 
take a look at the boys, sometimes test a 
muscle, go back to bargaining. For a 
promising boy they will pay the parents 
6,000 lire (about $10) and a few bushels 
of wheat for a year’s work. When the bar- 
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gain is struck, the boy goes off to the 
farm. His family may visit him. 

Lately, there has been a lot of criticism 
of Benevento’s child market. A picture of 
Luigi Esposito, one of the boys for hire 
this year, especially touched Italian news- 
paper readers (see cut). The Ministry of 
Labor has investigated the Benevento 
market. But, said local Police Chief Mar- 
tini: “This market has nothing to do with 
slavery. It is a time-accepted form of hir- 
ing farm labor for lower work, such as 
stable cleaning and goat watching.” 


GERMANY 
Neo-Nazi Retreat 


Like weeds in the rubble, a cluster of 
neo-Nazi parties sprouted in postwar Ger- 
many. The only one to cause any serious 
worry among U.S. officials was the Social- 
ist Reich party (SRP), which last year 
polled 360,000 votes in Lower Saxony. Its 
mouthpiece was a _ cut-rate Goebbels, 
former Major General Otto Ernst Remer, 
who peddled the line that Germany must 
return to the “good things” in Naziism. 
Last November, the West German govern- 
ment jailed Remer, asked the federal con- 
stitutional court to outlaw the party. 

Last week the SRP announced that it 
would “voluntarily” dissolve itself. Secre- 
tary General Fritz Heller tried hard to 
make out that the move was only a strate- 
gic withdrawal—necessary to protect party 
members from Communist agents, who 
were supposedly threatening them. (In the 
past, the Reds and the neo-Nazis have 
been cheek by jowl.) But most Germans 
were convinced that the SRP was trying to 
dodge being outlawed, would try to con- 
tinue to spread its poison underground. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
A Bit Different 


Dr. E. Forbes-Sempill, Brux 
Lodge, Alford wishes to intimate 
that in future he will be known as 
Dr. Ewan Forbes-Sempill. All legal 
formalities have been completed. 


So read a paid advertisement last week 
in the Aberdeen Press and Journal. But 
more was involved than a change of name. 
The Hon, Elizabeth Forbes-Sempill, sec- 
ond daughter of the 18th Baron Sempill 
(who is also a baronet), had always been 
a mannish sort of a girl. A brilliant stu- 
dent who loved to flex her muscles in such 
masculine pastimes as hunting, shooting 
and fishing. she deplored the necessity of 
making a formal debut in London clad in 
feminine frills. Later on, after getting her 
M.D., she became the popular local doc- 
tor in the Scottish village of Alford (pop. 
1,300). Elizabeth exchanged her skirts 
for the more manly kilt. 

Last week Dr. Forbes-Sempill, 40, who 
had spent an adult life not only emotion- 
ally but physiologically on the verge of 
manhood, was in fact—and law—a man. 
“I have been a man biologically and so- 
cially for several months, leading a bach- 
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elor’s life and discarding the last remnants 
of the tedious upbringing as a girl,” he said. 

By an upland salmon stream, the heir 
to the family baronetcy (but not the 
barony), Rear Admiral Arthur Lionel 
Ochoncar Forbes-Sempill, 74. consid- 
ered his new status. “As uncle of the 
present peer, I succeed,” he told a report- 
er. “According to Scottish law, a girl 
can't. But Ewan. . . dammit, that’s a bit 
different, isn’t it?” 


Historical Note 


One day 200 years ago, it was Sept. 2 
in the realm of King George II. Next 
morning, by Act of Parliament, it was 
Sept. 14. England, 170 years after most 
other European nations, at last switched 
from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar. 

The Julian calendar (introduced by 
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Julius Caesar in 45 B.C.) was based on 
the solar year, i.e., the time it takes the 
earth to make its orbit around the sun. 
But Caesar's astronomers had not been 
accurate: the Julian year was 11 minutes, 
14 seconds longer than the solar year. If 
this had gone on unchecked, spring would 
eventually have fallen in December, East- 
er coincided with Christmas. 

By the 16th century, ten extra days had 
already piled up. In 1582 Pope Gregory 
XIII produced a solution: the ten days 
were dropped at once. Then he also de- 
creed the dropping of three leap-year days 
every 400 years. With these adjustments 
the new calendar year was only 26 seconds 
ahead of the sun which means that each 
3,323 years one day must be dropped. 
(Impending drop: 4905 A.D.) 

By the 18th century, only Russia, Prot- 
estant Sweden and England were holdouts 
against the “Popish” calendar. In 1752 the 
elegant Lord Chesterfield persuaded Par- 
liament to give in to Gregory. “It was not 
. . . very honorable to England to remain 





in gross and unavowed error,” he said, “es- 
pecially in such company [as Russia |."* 

But there was feverish agitation against 
the innovation. Lord Parker, son of the 
astronomer who had helped Chesterfield 
draw up his bill, was harassed everywhere 
he went by the cry: “Give us back the 
eleven days we have been robbed of!” 
But somehow, the British resigned them- 
selves to the loss, scarcely miss their 
eleven days any more. 


The Crossword King 

The British newspaper reader, like his 
American cousin, is an avid crossword- 
puzzle fan, but Britain’s puzzles are as 
different from those in the U.S. as chess 
is from checkers. Most U.S. puzzles give 
clues that are at best merely obscure, e.g., 
“a device to fill the lower pane of a paint- 
ed window” in six letters.t British fans 
expect their clues to be witty, ingenious, 
arch and wildly erudite. 

Far & away the most ingenious of all 
British puzzle “setters” is a Sussex school- 
master named Derrick Somerset Macnutt, 
whose crosswords appear each fortnight in 
London’s Sunday Observer under the by- 
line Ximenes (a Cardinal Inquisitor of 
Spain). Ximenes’ puzzles, for which he is 
paid 10 to 15 guineas ($30-$44) apiece, 
contain clues that range from pure cipher 
through anagram to outrageous pun. Sam- 
ples: “Pleased a bag £14 lighter” in four 
letters ;** “Important city in Czechoslova- 
kia” in four letters;tt “Shortage of bats 
at a high level” in six letters.*** 

Last week some 60 Ximenes fans, rang- 
ing in age from 20 to 70, in profession 
from clergyman to bank clerk, gathered 
in London’s gaudy Café Royal to pay 
tribute to Britain’s arch-puzzler, celebrate 
the appearance of his 200th puzzle. Sport- 
ing a badge marked “Mr. X” and beaming 
at his admirers from behind his rimless 
spectacles, Ximenes took the opportunity 
to ask their forgiveness for No. 26 Down 
in a recent puzzle, which a lot of “solvers” 
had found too tough.ttt He was forgiven. 
Said one speaker: “We salute you not 
only as our tormentor, but as our tutor 
and friend.” Said another: “It is impossi- 
ble to imagine what our lives would be 
without you.” 

Most Ximenes regulars (an estimated 
5,000 weekly) say that it takes from two 
to four hours to solve a Ximenes. The 
puzzler himself makes them up in an aver- 
age 14 hours. “You have to be a lunatic 
with a distorted mind to do it,” he says. 


* Russia held out till ro18. As a result, the 
Bolshevik coup of Nov. 7 took place on Oct. 
23 by the official Russian calendar, which is 
why it is known as the October Revolution, 


+ PYLFOT. 

4% GLAD, Le. a GLADstone bag minus one stone 
(14 Ibs.). 

+t osto, ie., Czechostovakia. 


soe santry, ie., no bats in belfry. 


+++ “Earnest money got by leaving deposits on 
old clothes” in five letters. Answer: pyesr. 
Ximenes explained that deposits on old clothes 
refers to dye; to get money is to earn; earn out 
of carnest leaves -est. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Report on the Kurds 


General Matthew B. Ridgway flew to 
Turkey to inspect the easternmost out- 
post of his NATO command. He con- 
ferred with the U.S. military mission in 
Ankara, inspected units of the tough, well- 
trained Turkish army. and journeyed to 
Turkey's mountain frontier with Russia. 
There. General Ridgway looked around 
with the help of a B.C. scope. 

The region was well worth a look: the 
rugged, isolated mountain country span- 
ning the Russian-Turkish border and 
stretching eastward to the Caspian Sea 
may be the strategic key to the whole 
troubled Middle East. This land (see 
map) is Kurdistan, It is split up among 
five sovereign nations (Russia, Turkey, 
Syria, Iran and Iraq), but in the minds 
of the 4,000,000 fierce Kurdish tribes- 
men who live there, it is one country. 
It lies like a great, clumsy sickle over 
the Middle East, the handle anchored 
in the mountains near the Persian Gulf, 
the top of the blade resting in Russis 
and the cutting edge facing the oil fields 
and fertile valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. U.S. military men rate Kurdis- 
tan important for three reasons: 

1) Kurds may prove a powerful explo- 
sive in any coup the Communists may 
try in the unstable Middle Eastern na- 
tions, particularly Iran and Iraq (last 
week, in addition to his other troubles, 
Iran's Mohammed Mossadegh faced a 
Kurdish uprising protesting against land 
reforms which the Kurds consider con- 
trary to their tribal system). 

2) Kurdistan is Russia’s natural entry 
into the Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean, 
the Middle Eastern Arab states. 

3) In case of a Russian attack on Tur- 
key, the best invasion routes lead through 
Kurdistan, at Maku in Iran and Ruwan- 
diz in Iraq. 

All three possibilities depend on wheth- 
er the Russians can win the Kurds to 
their side, or at least secure their neutral- 
ity in case the Red army tries to pass 
through their mountains. After a trip 
through Kurdistan, Time Correspondent 
James Bell reported: 





HE Kurds don’t particularly like the 

Russians. Mothers frighten their ba- 
bies with the threat: “The Russians will 
get you.”’ Nevertheless, the Russians are 
winning the battle for the Kurds’ alle- 
giance, hands down. 

How It Started. Back in the summer 
of 1950, when the Russian-trained forces 
of North Korea were poised to jump 
across the 38th parallel, there was a simi- 
lar force in the Russian part of Kurdis- 
tan, ready to jump, too. It was Russian- 
trained and Russian-equipped. But it 
wasn’t Russian. It was entirely Kurdish 
and led by a Kurd, Mustafa Barzani, a 
onetime mullah (teacher of Islam) whom 
the Russians turned into a general, 

Barzani’s army stood poised to strike 
for three months. Then, after it had be- 
come amply clear that the U.S. would 
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resist aggression in Korea and elsewhere, 
the Russians withdrew Barzani from the 
frontier. But his army still lurks just 
across the border, poised and ready to 
strike at a word from the Kremlin. U.S. 
military observers describe it as a first- 
class fighting outfit, with its own tactical 
air group manned by Soviet-trained Kurd- 
ish pilots. 

Barzani’s army is the result of years of 
careful, dogged Communist organization 
among the Kurds, begun almost imme- 
diately after the Russian Revolution, On 
the eve of World War II, G.P.U. agents 
were busily signing dozens of secret trea- 
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ties with Kurdish chieftains. In 1942, 
after the Russians had occupied northern 
Iran, the Reds went to work on a plan 
for an “independent” Kurdish nation. 
They took a group of Kurdish ‘chieftains 
from Iran and Iraq to Baku for a royal 
round of banquets and ballets. A Russian 
agent got wind of a secret patriotic or- 
ganization called the Committee for 
Kurdish Youth, and promptly sent two 
agents, in the guise of horse traders, to 
offer “help.” The youth organization grew 
into a full-fledged Communist party and, 
by the end of 1945, into a Communist 
puppet regime. At Mehabad, in Persian 
Kurdistan, the “Kurdish People’s Repub- 
lic” was proclaimed under the watchful 
eyes of Red army Tommy gunners. 

The puppet state was squashed within 
a year by the Persian army, which 
marched into Mehabad and hanged its 
president to a flagpole. But the “Peo- 
ple’s Republic” left several legacies, in- 
cluding General Barzani, who had headed 
the puppet state’s army and managed to 
fight his way back to Russia. I asked 
a Kurdish officer serving in the Iraq army 
what would happen if Barzani’s men came 
down across the border, calling on the 
Kurds to arise and unite. He answered: 
“Any Kurd—and I am proud to call my- 
self one—would have a hard time resist- 
ing such a temptation. I am afraid Mullah 
Mustafa would be joined by many.” 

What They Are Like. In Kurdistan, 
snow caps the highest mountains all of 
the year, and the wind whines down the 
sharp valleys. The Kurds are men to 
match their forbidding mountains. The 
sight of a Kurdish horseman plunging 
down the side of a hill and breaking out 
on to the valley floor to gallop in a rising 
cloud of dust is unforgettable. Stop a car 
along one of the lonely, untraveled roads 
of Kurdistan, and you're almost sure to 
attract such a visitor. He comes thunder- 
ing down on you as though he were leading 
a cavalry charge. A tasseled turban flies 
above his fierce, lean face, and the wind 
turns his wide, baggy pants into balloons. 
A rifle is slung across his back, and from 
the sash about his waist there hangs a 
great, curved dagger. As he reins up, he 
scowls ferociously and you murmur “Sa- 
laam” or “Marhaba” in greeting. Then, 
chances are, he will turn without a word 
or a sign, and gallop back across the val- 
ley and up the hill to tell his people, in- 
visible across the ridge, that there is an- 
other damn foreigner poking about their 
land. 

The Kurds are big men, simple, brutal, 
suspicious, proud, undisciplined and able. 
“The only progress worth recording in 
Kurdish life,” says one Middle Eastern 
cynic, “is the change from bows & arrows 
to guns.” Millions of them today still live 
as their ancestors did, driving their sheep 
behind the receding grass line into the 
hills in summer, returning to the valleys 
as winter comes. In mud-hut villages and 
black goatskin tents, they huddle together 
at night, with sentries posted to scan the 
darkness for raiders. They have been in 
their mountains for more than 4,000 years, 
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seeking and respecting no foreign master. 
I have never seen a Kurd avert his stare 
or act humble. Above all, I have never 
seen a Kurdish beggar. 

How is it that the Russians are making 
headway among these independent, in- 
tractable people? They have done it by 
exploiting the Kurds’ very desire for in- 
dependence. Since 1919, Turkey, Iran and 
Iraq have had to quell eleven major 
Kurdish uprisings and hundreds of smaller 
revolts. Turkey’s Strongman Kemal Ata- 
turk waged a relentless campaign against 
rebellious Kurds, even used fighter-bomb- 
ers to strafe and bomb them (one of the 
planes was flown by Ataturk’s adopted 
daughter, a crack pilot who, at 39, wants 
to get to Korea to fly against the Chinese). 

But the Kurds’ combativeness has 
meant not only trouble but leadership 
for the Middle East. The great Saladin, 
who matched swords and wits with Rich- 


- ard of the Lion’s Heart, was a Kurd who 


came out of the mountains to found a 
12th century sultanate which extended 
from the Tigris to the Nile. Syria's tough, 
able Dictator Adib Shishekly is half-Kurd. 
Many of the ablest army officers in the 
Middle East come from Kurdistan. Syria’s 
army and police force are full of Kurds. 
“When a Kurd is unhappy,” say the Syri- 
ans, “he becomes an outlaw. When he feels 
better, he becomes a soldier on a horse.” 

What the Reds Are Doing. The Rus- 
sians manage to use them, happy or un- 
happy. All over Kurdistan today, Soviet 
propagandists are working like beavers to 
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make the Kurds look to the Russians as 
the liberators who will come one day to 
unite them in freedom. ‘Their radio broad- 
casts, pamphlets and throwaways are in 
idiomatic Kurdish that the people can 
understand, In Iraqi Kurdistan, Russian- 
trained dervishes (minstrels) wander from 


village to village reciting old Kurdish 
poems and songs. When the crowds they 
gather are sufficiently warmed up, the 
dervishes throw in a new song or two, 
heavily loaded with Communist propa- 
ganda. Almost all Kurds, even those who 
don’t like the Russians at all, know Joseph 
Stalin by the affectionate nickname, 
“Father of the Mustaches.” 

A typical situation which the Reds ex- 
ploit masterfully: When the Russians 
moved into northern Iran in 1941, many 
Persian landlords fled, leaving the land 
to their Kurdish tenants. In 1946, when 
the Russians pulled out and the landlords 
returned, they demanded five years’ back 
rent from tenants. The tenants had no 
choice but to sell, pawn, borrow and pay 
up. There are no more bitter people in 
Iran today. That is why a Westerner who 
has been in the area for 30 years says: 
“If the Russians came back tomorrow, 
95% of the population would stand be- 
side the road and cheer. When the Rus- 
sians were here they conducted themselves 
properly. The return of the Persians and 
the landlords was a great contrast.” 

Mehabad, cradle of the short-lived 
Kurdish Republic, is a rural slum today, 
thanks to the Teheran government, which 











punishes Mehabad’s people by refusing to 
buy their tobacco crop. In a recent elec- 
tion in Mehabad, the Russian-sponsored 
candidate got 1,600 out of 1,900 votes. 

What the West Is Doing. The U.S. and 
Britain are making some feeble efforts to 
counteract Russian propaganda. Mobile 
film units show newsreels and Walt Disney 
films on how to stay healthy by not drink- 
ing dirty water. Britain has a couple of 
Kurdish-speaking consuls who are running 
themselves ragged. The U.S. prints a small 
weekly magazine in Kurdish which few 
people read. Its question & answer section 
(“Who invented penicillin?”, “What is 
television?” ) draws about 30 letters a 
week. 

A few Kurds have been to the U.S. 
and have come back fans of baseball, 
Xavier Cugat, and the Fifth Avenue girl. 
But by & large, most Kurds have heard 
of Americans only vaguely—and over Red 
radio stations. 

“We used to think good of the Ameri- 
cans,” a Kurd told me, “and we still hope 
they will be our friends. Financial aid 
would be all right, but it is not enough. 
You must send us advisers who can help 
us with education and technical things. 
The people consider America a useful 
country. They think the Americans have 
helped other countries and may some day 
help them. But the Americans have prom- 
ised help many times. I think the pecple 
now feel the Americans don’t stand by 
their promises. I think perhaps the Ameri- 
cans don’t care.” 


~ 
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COLOMBIA 
The Wheel of Hate 


Colombia’s three-year undeclared civil 
war reached a new pitch of ferocity. Here- 
tofore, most of the fighting had been con- 
fined to the countryside, where Conserva- 
tive troops and police fought pitched bat- 
tles against “bandits,” i.e., Liberal guerril- 
las. Last week the capital city of Bogota 
was torn with strife. 

Following a funeral for five guerrilla- 
slain policemen, some 200 well-coached 
civilian “rioters” sacked and burned the 
headquarters of two Liberal newspapers, 
one of them El Tiempo (circ. 180,000), 
Latin America’s most distinguished news- 
paper since the destruction of Buenos 
Aires’ La Prensa. The attackers destroyed 
the newspaper’s advertising and circula- 
tion records, wrecked its oak-paneled edi- 
torial offices and gutted its pressroom. 

Challenge Met. Founded 42 years ago 
by Eduardo Santos, El Tiempo was de- 
mocracy’s most powerful voice during Co- 
lombia’s period of peaceful progress in 
the first half of the century. During World 
War II, having temporarily laid aside his 
editorial responsibilities to serve as Co- 
lombia’s President, El Tiempo’s Santos 
ranged his country at the side of the U.S. 
His newspaper, printing not only first-rate 
world news but daily dispatches from cor- 
respondents in scores of Colombian cities, 
became a national newspaper, read from 
the Caribbean coast to the borders of 
Ecuador. El Tiempo was Liberal, inde- 
pendent and peace-minded. As such, it 
was and is a mortal threat to Colombia’s 
little clique of ruling Conservative ex- 
tremists, who hold power under a 33- 
month-old state of siege. 

El Tiempo rose to last week’s challenge. 
After missing one day, the newspaper bor- 
rowed an idle plant and triumphantly put 
out an eight-page tabloid edition. Santos, 
now ill and living in Paris, cabled con- 
gratulations to his staff. Four days later, 
El Tiempo confounded everybody a sec- 
ond time by getting its own big presses 
running again. Government  diehards 
slapped on a tough new censorship which 
could stop the newspaper from publishing. 
But for the moment, E£/ Tiempo was 
selling more papers than ever before. 

Asylum Sought. There was evidence 
that the great majority of Colombians 
were tired of extremist hatemongering. 
When the government newspaper E/ Siglo 
reported that 36 soldiers had been killed 
in a fight with “bandits” early last week, 
the moderate Conservative Diario de Co- 
lombia printed proof that the real toll was 
four dead and one missing, and scolded 
El Siglo for falsifying the news. Said 
Medellin’s Conservative El Colombiano: 

“We are riding a wildly spinning wheel 
where today’s victims become tomorrow's 
executioners and these, in turn, the future 
victims. Each victim feeds on the idea of 
retaliation, so that there will be enough 
hatred in Colombia for the next 150 years.” 
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At week’s end, perhaps the best indica- 
tion of the tension in Bogota was the fact 
that Liberal ex-President Alfonso Lopez 
and Liberal Chieftain Carlos Lleras Res- 
trepo, whose houses had been burned by 
the same mobs that sacked El Tiempo, 
took asylum in the Venezuelan embassy. 


* VENEZUELA 


Election Promised 

Venezuela has not had an election—or 
a session of Congress, for that matter— 
since its ruling junta overthrew the coun- 
try’s only popularly elected government 
in November 1948. Last week a hand- 
picked electoral council announced that an 
election for members of a constitutional 
assembly will be held Nov. 30. Between 
now and then, the 2,000,000 registered 
voters will hear very little but good about 
the junta; opposition electioneering is 
hamstrung. It is predictable that the as- 
sembly, which is to write a new constitu- 
tion and name a provisional President un- 
til general elections can be arranged, will 
be on the best of terms with the junta. 


CANADA 


In from the Sea 

A brighter era is opening for Newfound- 
land, the oldest English-speaking posses- 
sion in North America.* After nearly four 
backward centuries as an isolated British 
colony, the rugged North Atlantic island 
—the tenth and youngest Canadian prov- 
ince—is becoming industrialized. Its 361,- 
ooo hardy inhabitants, who once looked 
%* Squanto, the Indian who acted as interpreter 


for the Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts, had 
learned some of his English in Newfoundland, 
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to the sea for a scant livelihood as cod 
fishermen, are turning inland to their 
mineral-rich mountains, their forests and 
power-packed waterfalls. With these re- 
sources, Newfoundland has launched a de- 
velopment program to balance its lopsided 
maritime economy, and change the sparse 
existence of its people for a fuller life. 

The sparkplug of Newfoundland’s drive 
to the future is a bouncy, bow-tied little 
(5 ft. 6 in.) man, Joseph Roberts Small- 
wood, 51, the provincial premier. A one- 
time radio announcer, Joey Smallwood 
stumped the island in 1948, and almost 
singlehandedly broke down its stubborn 
resistance to union with Canada. Elected 
the first premier, he set up an economic 
program that has brought a healthy flow 
of industry and capital into the province. 
Newfoundland’s low income is already 
up nearly 300% above the 1939 level, and 
Joey Smallwood’s drive is still going 
strong. Last week he was bustling around 
Europe, carrying his sales talk to indus- 
trialists in Britain, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. 

Smallwood’s assignment would stagger 
any ordinary salesman. The bleak island 
of Newfoundland and the mainland terri- 
tory of Labrador, which has been part of 
Newfoundland for nearly 200 years, are 
among Canada’s most forbidding wilder- 
nesses. Much of the land is barren and 
rocky, dotted with lakes and great bogs. 
In its 154,734 sq. mi., an area almost as 
big as California, only three towns have 
more than 5,000 people. There is still no 
cross-island highway, only a narrow-gauge 
railroad that arcs across the island but 
does not touch one hamlet in ten. New- 
foundlanders get around in summer by 
boat, in winter by horse and dog team 
over rough bush trails or across frozen 
bays. 

Spruce & Iron. In spite of its backward 
aspects, Newfoundland is potentially rich. 
The famed Grand Banks off its southeast 
coast, discovered for England by John 
Cabot in 1497, are still the world’s great- 
est cod-fishing grounds. Newfoundland’s 
forests abound with prime black spruce 
for paper-making; they hold the only big 
stand of disease-free birch left in Canada. 
Newfoundland’s unharnessed streams can 
eventually yield an estimated 8,000,000 
h.p. of electric energy, nearly one-third 
the total developed in the U.S. The 
rocky land is rich in iron; it has proved 
deposits of lead, zinc and copper, and 
encouraging indications of nickel and oil. 
Even Newfoundland’s location is valua- 
ble. The most easterly point of North 
America, only 1,600 miles from Ireland, 
it is a vital outpost of air travel and West- 
ern Hemisphere defense. 

An important intangible asset is the 
character of Newfoundland’s hardy peo- 
ple. Newfies (a term they use but do not 
much like) are nearly all natives; 98% 
were born on the island, mostly of English 
and Channel Island stock, with generous 
traces of Irish, Scotch and French. Isolated 
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Conception Bay’s many coves (above), are typical of the shore- 
line on Avalon Peninsula, where some 150,000 “Newfies” live 


Below: St. John’s, colo’ 

city (1,600 miles from Ireland); Grand Banks-bound fishermen 
reach the open sea beyond Signal Hill, where Marconi received 
the first transatlantic wireless message, flashed from Cornwall. 





FisHING ViLtaces, like Brigus, birthplace of Arctic Explorer Captain Bob Bartlett, land 60% of the island’s annual $27 million fish exports 


Iron Ore for Canadian mills is mined under sea floor at Bell Island. PuLpwoop for U.S. newsprint forms $1 million jam on the Humber. 


Currrs & Foc make Newfoundland’s 6,000-mile coastline treacherous for all except small-dory fishermen who know the fast-shifting currents. 
I ) 
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for centuries, their character tempered 
by wresting a living from their bleak is- 
land and the sea around it, the Newfies 
have developed into an indenendent, hard- 
working, happy breed. Their wit and in- 
dividuality show strongly in their geo- 
graphic names. Newfoundland places are 
called Happy Adventure, Come By Chance, 
Heart’s Delight, Witless Bay, Cuckold’s 
Cove, Naked Woman Point and Horse 
Chops. Humor and theology are neatly 
blended in the fact that a harbor with 
a broad, easy entrance is called Hell's 
Mouth; another that is narrow and diffi- 
cuit is named Big Paradise. 

Pork & Potatoes. “A man’s set up in 
life,” says an old Newfie tag, “when he 
haves a pig an’ a punt an’ a potato patch.” 
Through most of their history, Newfound- 
landers have not had much more than 
these basic needs. They went out to the 
grounds and fished for cod. Some of the 
cod they ate themselves, with “crunchin’s” 
of pork and potatoes. The rest they sold 
for cash to buy sugar, tea, wool for their 
homespun clothes, and an occasional keg 
of “screech” (Newfie for rum). 

The 1929 depression cracked even New- 
foundland’s primitive economy. When the 
market for salt cod failed, one-third of 
the island’s population was forced on the 
dole. Payments were only 6¢ a day, but 
even that soon broke the public treasury. 
Newfoundland had to give up self-govern- 
ment, and a British commission came in 
to try to get the island on its feet. 

World War II temporarily ended New- 
foundland’s financial troubles. The cod 
market revived. In 1940, when the Battle 
of the Atlantic was heating up, Britain 
gave the U.S. an outright gift of 99-year 
leases for defense bases on Newfound- 
land. The big Gander airport was en- 
larged, and U.S. money began pouring 
into other defense installations; that gave 
work to thousands of Newfoundlanders. 
After the war, Newfoundland had a $29 
million cash surplus, and Britain gave 
the Newfoundlanders three choices: to 
continue with commission government 
(which few Newfies wanted), to return 
to dominion status, or to join Canada. 

Joey Smallwood, already well known 
throughout the island as the operator of a 
St. John’s radio program called The Bar- 
relman, began plugging immediately for 
confederation, attacking the old prejudice 
against Canada,* arguing that union was 
the only sensible course. “We can survive 
alone,” he conceded, “but .. . only at the 
price of poverty.” When the issue was 


decided in 1948, Newfoundlanders voted , 


to join Canada by a slim margin: 78,323 
to 71,334. 

Joey Smallwood’s first big decision as 
premier was to spend the province’s cash 
surplus developing the island’s resources. 
Otherwise, he warned, “Newfoyndland will 
never enjoy more than a meager, peasant 
economy.” His opponents cried havoc, and 


% Since 1869 a song with the defiant punch line 
“Come near at your peril, Canadian wolf!” had 
become an unofficial national anthem of New- 
foundland. 
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wailed that the cash should be saved as a 
nest egg, but Joey retorted: “We will use 
it to get a goose that will lay us golden 
eggs.” 

Smallwood spent his first million on the 
most thorough set of maps and surveys 
of Newfoundland’s resources ever made. 
The study convinced him that more mines, 
pulp mills and diversified industries could 
be established to lessen the island’s de- 
pendence on fish. Then he began looking 
for a man who could turn the paper work 
into practical projects. Here Smallwood 
proved himself a rare politician, willing to 
pay expert helpers more than he makes 
himself. He hired Alfred Valdmanis, 43, 
to boss the development plan, is now pay- 
ing him $25,000 a year, more than double 
Smallwood’s own $10,000-a-year income. 
Valdmanis, a refugee economist from Com- 
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Millions to buy a goose. 


munist-occupied Latvia, had been finance 
minister of his native land at 29; he was 
recommended by Canada’s able Defense 
Production Minister C. D. Howe. 

Three Sample Plants. Smallwood and 
Valdmanis, working together closely, de- 
veloped a sales pitch to attract foreign 
industrialists. Aside from its paper mills, 
the island had never had any manufactur- 
ing industry worth talking about. Small- 
wood and Valdmanis decided that what 
they needed first was proof that other in- 
dustry could be successful in their terri- 
tory. With another $9,100,000 from the 
surplus, the government built three sam- 
ple plants: a $4,100,000 cement factory, a 
$3,000,000 gypsum mill and a $2,000,000 
birch-veneer mill. All three were firmly 
based on abundant Newfoundland re- 
sources: mountains of limestone and shale, 
rich deposits of gypsum, and dense birch 
forests. Economist Valdmanis disliked the 
idea of government-owned industry. Said 
Valdmanis: “It’s a damned bad thing for 
the government to be in business.” But 





they had to have working models of diver- 
sified Newfoundland industry to show to 
outside investors. 

With the plants under way, Smallwood 
and Valdmanis toured the U.S., Canada 
and Europe, pointing with pride to the 
success of the new mills, and inviting 
private firms to move in and do the same. 
They hammered away at their theme of 
Newfoundland’s untapped resources, its 
cheap power, its uninflated wage scales, its 
crossroads position on trade routes be- 
tween the U.S., Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. As a final inducement, Smallwood 
committed the balance of his govern- 
ment’s spendable surplus, offering loans of 
up to half the capital required for any 
reputable industrialist willing to invest his 
money and know-how in Newfoundland. 

Four New Mines. The drive is getting 
results. A dozen new industries (e.g., a 
cotton-rayon textile mill, a machinery 
plant, a fish oil processing plant), which 
will employ 9,000 Newfoundlanders, have 
been set up. Ten major mining firms from 
Canada, the U.S. and Britain have spent 
some $3,000,000 on exploration during 
the past summer; four new mines (asbes- 
tos, copper, zinc) are expected to be in 
production within three years. Newfound- 
land even found a buyer for one of its 
sample plants. The government cement 
factory was sold at a profit to a group of 
Swiss investors. 

Newfoundland also is cashing in hand- 
somely on the $200 million building pro- 
gram at the U.S. bases in the province. 
Fort Pepperrell, near St. John’s, the Har- 
mon air base on the southwest coast, and 
Argentia naval base, near which Churchill 
and Roosevelt held their Atlantic Charter 
meeting in 1941, are all being expanded. 
Much of the money is paid out directly in 
wages to Newfoundland workmen. New- 
foundland also benefits from the free- 
spending U.S. troops stationed there. 

The migration of workers to Newfound- 
land’s new industries and defense jobs is 
steadily bringing the island’s top-heavy 
maritime economy into better balance. An 
estimated 15,000 fishermen have come in 
from the sea to earn an easier, better liv- 
ing inshore. With fewer hands to man it, 
the fishing industry itself is being forced 
to modernize. The trend is to big diesel 
craft instead of the old dory trawlers, and 
to fresh-frozen fish packing instead of the 
wearying process of salting cod by hand. 

A minority of diehard Newfoundlanders 
think that the development program is all 
wrong—that they should not attempt such 
a wrenching change in the economy that 
has kept the island since the time of Cab- 
ot. They say that Smallwood has gone 
“whoring after false gods” in his campaign 
for industries. Joey Smallwood pays scant 
attention to such complaints, preferring 
instead to restate his faith that old New- 
foundland is at last beginning to catch up 
with the rest of North America. “For the 
first time in our history,” he says, “our 
people have a chance to be healthy, well 
fed, well dressed, well housed and well 
schooled . . . Newfoundland is on the 
march,” 
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Nomes make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


A New York World-Telegram reporter, 
assigned to investigate the working condi- 
tions of Remington Rand’s new $100,000- 
a-year Board Chairman Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, finally found the place, a ‘Tudor 
castle” on a 30-acre estate near Rowayton, 
Conn. He found the general comfortably 
settled in an Elizabethan-type 25-by-40- 
foot office. Asked how he liked his new 
job, the Old Soldier answered 
fine, sir; I like it fine.” Surprised at the 
presence of a reporter, President Rand 
asked if he had an appointment. “No,” 
said the general, “he just crashed the 
gate.” Rand then explained that the place 
was off limits to all reporters. Said he 
“We try to keep it strictly private. We 
want it to be a place where our executives 
can come and think and do their work 
without being bothered.” 

The London Times noted the tooth an- 
niversary of the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, and credited him with found- 
ing the tradition of English understate- 
ment. Said the Times: ‘The personality of 
the Duke, conveyed in a thousand stories, 
which glorify a reticence, simplicity, and 
a fierce contempt for false sentimentality, 
has become a national myth. Like all 
myths, it has helped powerfully to form 
manners. Understatement has, in fact, be- 
come a national characteristic, and Eng- 
lishmen, in the 18th century as lachrymose 
as any people in Europe, have given up 
weeping in public.” 

The celebrated tabloid case of Billy 
Rose v. Eleanor Holm (Time, Jan. 14) 
finally reached the comparative dignity of 
a jampacked little Manhattan courtroom. 
As a show it was Rose’s biggest flop. He 
had countered Eleanor’s suit for separa- 
tion by charging her with adultery with 
five men about town & country, and the 
billing for the opening show promised the 
most sensational trial in years. 
But the presiding judge quickly disap- 
pointed the expectant crowd of reporters. 
He called the principals and their lawyers 
into his chambers for a 25-hour talk. 
When it was over, he announced that Billy 
had withdrawn his charges, agreed to give 
Eleanor her separation. Said Rose glumly: 
“You can’t win a fight with a girl.” But 
he brightened when he figured that the 
session with the judge had saved him 
about $1,000,000 an hour. There would be 
no lump-sum settlement as Eleanor origi- 
nally demanded, and the court would de- 
cide on the amount of her alimony (tem- 


porarily running at $700 a week). 


“I’m doing 


divorce 


Producer Walter Wanger, 58, was re- 
leased from jail after serving 98 days of a 
four-month sentence (mostly on the Los 
Angeles county prison farm) for shooting 
Jennings Lang, agent for Wanger’s wife, 
Joan Bennett, in a Beverly Hills parking: 
lot encounter last December. 








ELEANOR HOLM 
Amidst comparative dignity... 

In Los Angeles, after a day of listening 
to his father Adlai on the hustings, 20- 
year-old Borden Stevenson bolted for an 
evening of bipartisanship dining and danc- 
ing with Dorothy Warren, 21, daughter 
of California’s Republican governor. 

In Tokyo, the Imperial Chef and the 
Imperial Barber dropped some footnotes 
on the personal habits of their royal boss 
Emperor Hirohito. The Emperor prefers 
either squash or sweet potatoes to rice 
likes eels, noodles, and 
American candy bars. Because the impe- 
rial kitchen is so far from the dining room 
he has also learned to like all his food 
served cold. Every two weeks he pays the 
barber $4 for a haircut. The Emperor is 
easy to work said the barber, but 
“he doesn’t take good care of his hair and 
mustache. Every time I'm at the palace 
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The CAPEHART “Saratoga.” Hand- 
somely styled with 21-inch picture. AM- 
FM radio. Plays all sizes, types, speeds 
of records automatically, 
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I clip His Majesty’s mustache into a neat, 
trim rectangle, but the next time I go, it is 
invariably out of shape.” 

In Johannesburg, Prime Minister Dan- 
iel F. Malan ordered that no passport be 
issued to Chief Hosea Kutako, head of the 
Herero tribe of South-West Africa. The 
chief had been invited to London to de- 
liver a sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Said an angry canon when he heard the 
news: the South African government 
“spits at Christendom by refusing to allow 
this respected old Christian chief to come 
to Britain.” 

In Des Moines, Iowa, former Vice Pres- 
ident Henry Wallace, Progressive Party 
candidate for President in 1948, an- 
nounced that he was still undecided 


whether to vote for Eisenhower or Steven- 
son this year. Said he: “Both are very 


International 
FRANK Sinatra & AvA GARDNER 
Good intentions. 


splendid men. I am just waiting for their 
expression of views and to see what type 
of support each is getting.” 


In a church in the village of Gunsbach, 
Alsace Lorraine, Organist-Philosopher- 
Missionary Dr. Albert Schweitzer gave 
an organ recital for an audience of one: 
Belgium's Queen Mother Elisabeth. 


Crooner Frank Sinatra, who recently 
announced that he was through snarling at 
reporters and photographers, offered some 
proof of his good intentions at New York’s 
Idlewild airport. When his wife, Cinemac- 
tress Ava Gardner, arrived for the Man- 
hattan premiére of The Snows of Kiliman- 
jaro (see Cinema), Frankie not only 
smiled for the cameras, but gave them an 
added bonus: a husband-bussing-wife pose. 

The Cuban Tourist Commission an- 
nounced that the government's Medal of 
Honor (for outstanding contributions to 
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Cuba) would be awarded this year to 
Ernest Hemingway for his new novel, 
The Old Man and the Sea. 

At London Airport, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden welcomed 17-year-old 
King Hussein of Jordan. Next day the 
King drove down to the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst to enroll for a six- 
month course in soldiering. 

Tennis Champion Maureen Connolly, 
17, returned to San Diego after success- 
fully defending her National Women’s 
title at Forest Hills, to be greeted “ee 
15,000 home town fans. The mayor pro- 
claimed a Maureen Connolly Day, and 
announced that San Diego had chipped in 
some $2,000 to buy her a thoroughbred 
hunter, plus all the trappings and two 
years’ worth of oats and hay. Maureen’s 
plans: to go back to work as a cub reporter 
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on the San Diego Union, with time out in 
November to fly to Australia to play in 
the Australian tournament circuit. 

A reporter in Paris met Producer Sam 
Goldwyn, who recalled what General 
Eisenhower once called his “favorite Gold- 
wynism.” Said Sam: “I was asked if I was 
in favor of monogamy or polygamy. I was 
supposed to have replied, ‘Well, I'll tell 
you. For the bedroom I like maple, but 
for the dining room I strongly advocate 
monogamy.’ Added Goldwyn: “It was a 
nice story, and it was one I never heard 
before.” 


+ te is 
Winston Churchill and wife put in at 
Lord Beaverbrook’s villa at Cap d’Ail on 
the Riviera for a two-week holiday. Asked 
if it was true that the Prime Minister had 
been spotted in Cannes smoking a pipe, a 
secretary dryly speared the rumor. Said 
he: “Mr. Churchill has not been in 
Cannes. Mr. Churchill smokes cigars.” 
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PERSONALITY 


[3 pew Marcuectano is a simple, good-natured fellow who 
goes around hitting people terribly hard. He bruises ther 
bellies, blasts the breath from their lungs, breaks the skin of 
their heads and generally bangs them about until, brains addled 
with agony, they fall unconscious. In his case it is a much- 
admired, and therefore profitable, habit. 

He fights in brightly lit rings for the pleasure of millions who 
know him by his professional name—Rocky Marciano. Never 
defeated, Rocky has won 37 of his 42 professional fights by 
knockouts, and has grossed upwards of $150,000 with his fists. 
Now the ultimate glory and a succession of far greater purses are 
within his grasp; next week he will fight aging (officially 38) Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott for the heavyweight championship of the world. 

Boxers less wily than Walcott have no 
trouble hitting Rocky; he stumbles 
straight against their mitts. The poser is 
to hurt him. Hit hard, he merely frowns 
and keeps coming, and swinging, and miss- 
ing. He windmills like an earnest appren- 
tice, until sooner or later he lands one or 
two and becomes the brutal master. Then 
he drubs them. New England has not 
produced such a punisher since (in Vachel 
Lindsay's drumbeat lines ) : 


John L. Sullivan 

The strong boy 

Of Boston 

Broke every single rib of Jake Kilrain. 





Rocky's manager, Al Weill, is a sly 
guy, in a notoriously dirty business. He 
has described Rocky rather gloatingly as 
“A nice boy . . . a poor Italian boy from 
a large, poor family, and he appreciates 
the buck more than almost anyone else. 
Them type guys is hard to get out 
there. You want to look out for them 
young broke fighters.” 

Born & raised in the shoe-manufactur- 
ing town of Brockton, Mass., Rocky was 
the eldest of six children. At the age of seven he delivered 
100 papers a day. He kept up his education long enough to 
play football as a sophomore in high school, then quit to be- 
gin a scrabble of hard odd jobs—dishwasher, ditchdigger, fac- 
tory candy-mixer, snow-remover, beer-deliverer’s helper. He 
spent three years in the Army (partly ferrying supplies from 
England to Normandy), and returned to the old blank round. 
Rocky had boxed a bit in the Army; after his return he did 
some amateur boxing for fun—and broke his thumb. That 
small misfortune made him. “It cost money to fix the thumb,” 
he recalls, ‘so I thought I might as well earn some fighting.” His 
first professional fights were in Providence, 30 miles away. To 
get in condition, he used to walk there. 


Be Rocky’s early road was not all rocks. He was as brilliant 
in sports as he was dull in books, and sports mean more to 
most boys. He could lick anybody near his size, yet he never 
suffered the loneliness and frustration of being a bully. Secure 
in the fove of his family and friends, he grew up modest and 
gentle. “Rocco,” his warmly matriarchal mother sighs, “was the 
best-natured child you ever see. He always want to be friendly. 
Always want to eat. He was 99% boy!” 

When Rocky first decided to take up prizefighting, his father 
said, “Why not? You're strong enough. Try.” But his mother 
used to spank him for fighting, and still disapproves. She 
never watches his fights, or hears them on the radio. Instead, 
she lights a candle to St. Anthony and then talks with a neigh- 
bor, “just to get it out of my mind. But once in a while we 
look at the clock and I pray-like in my mind. I pray neither 
of them gets hurt. After all, the other boy has a mother, 
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Rocky MArcIANO 


— eee 


too; he is human. Also,” she adds with a smile, “I want my 
boy to win.” 

Rocky insists he enjoys “99% of the fight game,” and likes 
the actual fighting best of all. “You work up to the fight,” he 
explains gently, “and make the fight your pitch. Of course when 
you're in there you want to get it over with as quick as possible 

. . anything can happen in the ring. You like beating the other 
guy. You like the way people treat you afterwards . .. A guy 
gets accepted.” 


HE 1% that sometimes galls Rocky is in the discipline of 

training for each fight. It means not seeing his young wife 

for six to eight weeks of rigidly controlled rest and exercise. 

“You gotta take orders, you know,” Rocky says. “You gotta 

harden up your body so you can take a punch better. That dis- 

courages the other guy.” (Discouragingly enough for his oppo- 

nents, Rocky has never been knocked down in a professional 

: match.) But even the training grind is gen- 

erally fun for him: “I like to better my- 
self, like an artist would.” 

Little Charlie Goldman, the topnotch 
trainer who gives Rocky orders, has spent 
five years teaching him a very few essen- 
tials of boxing. Rocky has succeeded in 
learning to keep crouched and keep crowd- 
ing his opponents. That way his long body 
presents less of a target, his short arms 
are less of a disadvantage, and his extraor- 
dinary strength keeps the other man mis- 
erable and off balance. 

“IT teach him slow,” Goldman says, 
“because I want him to feel natural.”” The 
fidgetless calm of Rocky’s conversation, 
the buoyancy of his step and the rippling 
muscularity of his workouts bespeak an 
unclouded mind in a body sound as brick. 

Rocky appears much younger than his 
29 years, and smaller than his 187 Ibs. 
fighting weight. He does not seem made 
for gore & glory; he never looms, except 
in the ring. Apart from his flattened nose 
(which he broke playing football) and 
the inevitable scars above his eyes, he 
looks more like a compactly built college 
athlete than a fighter. He has the rich tan and soft-spoken, self- 
effacing manner (though not the grammar) of a children’s 
swimming instructor at a country club. To strengthen his heavy 
weapons, Rocky wears out rubber balls with repeated squeez- 
ings, yet his handclasp is tentative as a pianist’s. 

He is a man encouraged by absolute courage, convinced by 
boyish convictions, and strengthened by huge strength to fight 
his way from obscurity to the edge of greatness as a fighter. 
Rocky is not content to leave his mark on his opponents’ faces; 
he badly wants “to make a good mark in the fight game.” He 
has no doubt he will be champion, and he plans to stay on top 
a long while. “One reason the older-day fighters were champjons 
longer,” he figures, “is they took care of themselves real good. 
I don’t drink or smoke—I tried to in the Army but I didn’t like 
it—and I’m always in condition. When it’s all over it would be 
nice to be a man people remember in the Boxing Book. Now, 
it’s Jack Dempsey and Joe Louis. I hope some day it’s Dempsey, 
Louis, and Rocky Marchegiano—I mean, Marciano.” 


” 





E clearly means no one any harm, but Rocky just as obvi- 

ously loves to feel the arm-tingling crunch of his fists 
against another man’s head. When his victim crumples and goes 
down and out, the vast encircling crowd roars approval. Modest 
though he is, Rocky responds wholeheartedly to those victory 
cheers; he jumps for joy. 

To hero-hungry fans from Brockton and across the nation, 
Rocky “is far more than a winner at such moments; he is 
Hercules, Ivanhoe, Paul Bunyan. He stands for the comforting 
notion not that might makes right, but that might and right are 
somehow synonymous. 
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Eleven to Go 


Two days after Labor Day, the World 
Champion New York Yankees led the 
Cleveland Indians by 35 games; in the 
National League, the Brooklyn Dodgers 
led the New York Giants by a comforta- 
ble 8. At that stage, most Giant and Indi+ 
an fans were ready to concede the pen- 
nants to the front runners. But this week, 
in what was fast becoming the hottest 
pair of pennant races in years, both Cleve- 
land and the never-say-die Giants were 
still pounding hard at the leaders’ heels. 

Cleveland Manager Al Lopez had closed 
the gap to half a game at one point by the 
last-ditch expedient of regularly rotating 
his top three pitchers, Mike Garcia (20- 
9), Bob Lemon (19-10) and Early Wynn 
(21-12), giving them only two days’ rest 
between starts. Giant Manager Leo Du- 
rocher, juggling a crippled pitching staff, 
pulled up to within 3 games of the Dodg- 
ers, thanks largely to the standout per- 
formance of Relief Pitcher Hoyt Wilhelm 
(13-3), who has worn a path from bullpen 
to pitcher’s mound this season in no less 
than 63 games. 

Brooklyn Manager Charley Dressen 
(who last week promised readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post that “The Dodg- 
ers Won't Blow It Again’) hoped he had 
an answer for the Giants in Rookie Re- 
liefer Joe Black (14-3). But this week, 
when the Dodgers blew a crucial game to 
the sixth-place Cincinnati Reds, only a 
timely St. Louis victory over the Giants 
kept the Brooklyn lead at 3 games (com- 
pared with their 6-game lead at the same 
pre-disaster time last year). Yankee Man- 
ager Casey Stengel, aiming for his fourth 
straight pennant, had a more convincing 
answer for Cleveland. In the final Cleve- 
land-Yankee game of the season the Yan- 
kees won, 7-1, and were in front again by 
24 games. 

With the finish line only eleven games 
away, the time clement was working hard 
for the league leaders. But the Yankees 
were playing most of their remaining 
games on the road, Brooklyn was plainly 
jittery from the pressure, and no team 
could yet claim a clear track to the 
World Series. 


Pelota's World Series 


In Cuba and Miami, the game is known 
as jai alai (pronounced high lie). In the 
Basque country of France and Spain, 
where it became a national pastime some 
five centuries ago when local townfolk 
used to bat a ball against church walls, it 
is known as pelota (the ball). By whatever 
name, it is a lightning-fast combination of 
handball, tennis and lacrosse, played on a 
concrete court varying in length from 100 
ft. to the size of a football field. 

At San Sebastian last week, deep in 
the heart of pelota country, 300 competi- 
tors from eight nations (Spain, France, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, Cuba and Italy) fought it out in the 
first world pelota championships. But the 
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Keystone 
CAsEY STENGEL 
Time is on the side of the leaders. 


lineal descendants of the original simple 
game were so many and so varied that 
hardly anyone could agree on the size of 
the court, the resiliency of the ball, wheth- 
er the game should be played barehanded, 
with racquets or with cestas (wicker bas- 
kets shaped like a pelican’s lower bill).* 
Finally, to almost no one’s satisfaction, it 
was agreed to play 18 different varieties of 
the game. It was also agreed that a na- 
tion automatically scored a championship 
point for every game it entered. Spain, a 
canny host—‘and with plenty of cheek,” 
said one angry Frenchman—entered teams 
in all events and automatically picked up 
18 points. 

By the last night of the tournament, 


%* The common denominator: the ball is served 
against the front wall, must land in fair terri- 
tory and be scooped up in the air or on the first 
bounce and returned against the front wall. 
Points can be scored by either server or receiver. 
Winning scores range, whimsically, from 20 to 
45 for both singles and doubles. 


BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 
The league leaders this week: 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitcher: Roberts, Philadelphia (24-7) 
Batter; Musial, St. Louis (.336) 
Runs Batted In: Sauer, Chicago (120) 
Home Runs: Sauer, Chicago (37) 


Stolen Bases: Reese, Brooklyn (29) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Pitcher: Shantz, Philadelphia (23-7) 
Batter: Fain, Philadelphia (.331) 
Runs Batted In; Doby, Cleveland (96) 
Home Runs: Doby. Cleveland (30) 
Easter, Cleveland (30) 
Stolen Bases: Minoso, Chicago (17) 
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with Spain and France running neck & 
neck for the world title, San Sebastian 
was abuzz with pelota talk. The local fron- 
tén (court) was crammed with 3,000 spec- 
tators straining at the wire screen that 
separated them from the players (and 
also from the hard rubber ball, covered 
with goatskin, that zips up & down the 
court at a 100 m.p.h. clip). 

Spain and Mexico were matched at 
Cesta Punto (considered the purest pelota 
form) in the final. Mexico’s stocky Fer- 
nando Pareyon and Manuel Barrera, a 
ferocious hitter, were favored by the 
cionados over the wiry Spanish brother 
te Manolo and Joaquin Balet, sons of 
ilthy Catalonian textile manu 
turer 1e pelota champion. While 
the Mexican team led a caref 
life before the match, Papa Bale whisked 
his sons off to a sec luded retreat. 

Better conditioned, and using a 
ball than the Mexican variety (bringi 
anguished wails from Mexican officials), 
the fast-stepping Balet brothers whipped 
the hard-hitting Mexicans, 40-20. The vic- 
tory gave Spain the overall champion- 
ship, over runner-up France, 44-39. Not- 
ing the five-point disparity between the 


two countries, and recalling that Spain 
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had entered 18 teams to France’s 13, the 
elderly, greying president of the French 
pelota federation said bitterly Those 
damned live balls . . . Had I known about 
the scoring system, I would have entered 
myself in some of those silly games, I 





would have looked foolish, but France 
would have carried off the championship.” 


Who Won 

@ The Aga Khan’s Tulyar, the 176th run- 
ning of the St. Leger, second of Great 
Britain’s classic races for three-year-olds; 
at Doncaster. Winner of the Derby at 
Epsom Downs, and of all his seven starts 
this season, the brown colt added $44,577 
to his winnings, bringing his total to 
$214,808. 

@ Albino (‘The Oyster”) Rossi and Mar- 
cello (“The Slipper Bon, Italy’s famed 
(for 400 years) gondola race; in Venice. 
Winners for the sixth straight time, Rossi 





and Bon received an all-too-familiar prize: 
a suckling pig, plus 300,000 lira ($480). 
@ Frank Stranahan, the Western Amateur 
golf title, over Harvie Ward (who defeat- 
ed Stranahan in the finals of the 1952 
British Amateur title); 3 and 2; in Chi- 
cago. 

@ Sam Snead, the $15,000 E 
golf championship, with four sub-} 
rounds (71, 67, 68 and 69), by two 
over Runner-Up Ed Oliver; at Bal 
gq Auto Driver George Hill, the hot rod- 
ders’ prize of prizes: International Class C 
9-77 m.p.h. (old record: 





stern Open 





trok 
rOKeS 





more 





speed record of 22 


219.5 m.p.h.); at Bonneville Salt Flats, 
Utah. On the outward run over the one- 
mile course, Hill was cloc ked at a 235.41 





clip. But the abrasive track surface shred- 
ded the tires so much that Hill was forced 
to ease up on the last half-mile of the 
return trip, timed at 224.44. His super- 
streamlined car, an Estes Mercury Special 
was built by Bob Estes in a California 
backyard workshop. 
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In the lobby of the Morris 
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TO SYNCHRONIZE with something, you have to be 

equipped and ready, vate P 
lhe post-war industrialization of the South 
found Delta ready with modern, high-speed planes, advanced 
techniques. Faith and confidence, backed with men and 
money, had prepared us to take part in this vast 


economic re-shaping. 
cons P'"S: TO SYNCHRONIZE with even greater 


needs tomorrow, new Delta fleets are on the way. 
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RELIGION 





Women in the Church 


In Boston, delegates to the 57th trien- 
nial convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church found the early days of their 
two-week session dominated by a delicate 
problem: Should women be allowed to sit 
as delegates in the church’s House of 
Deputies? A commission assigned to study 
the matter said yes. Among other things, 
the commission noted that the Church of 
England has admitted women as lay dele- 
gates for many years. But the motion 
ran into trouble. 

Most clerical delegates favored admitting 
the women, but most lay delegates were 
stoutly against it. Said one layman: “There 





Associated Press 
CANTERBURY & FRIEND* 
Men are dispassionate. 


is a physical and psychological difference 
between men & women. Men can fight 
things out in perfectly dispassionate fash- 
ion. You can say to a man ‘I thoroughly 
disagree with your judgment.’ But you 
disagree with a woman’s judgment and 
you disagree with the woman.” To the dis- 
tress of the women and their clerical allies, 
the objectors won. 

Commented the Rev. Leland Stark of 
Washington, D.C.: “Every argument used 
against this resolution was urged against 
sufirage.”’ Said Mrs. Theodore Wedel, wife 
of the new president of the House of 
Deputies: “We Episcopalians will grow up 
eventually.” 

At other meetings throughout the week, 
the delegates 
@ Heard an opening sermon in Boston’s 
Old North Church by the world’s No. 1 


%* James Knapp, New York choirboy, who asked 
the archbishop why he wore short pants, and got 
a laugh for an answer. 
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Anglican, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Warned Dr. 
Fisher, making a rare appearance on tele- 
vision:* “The essentially Christian vir- 
tues of moderation and toleration are 
assailed by extremisms and fanaticism all 
over the world, by doctrines of ‘apartheid,’ 
by demands that ‘what we want is there- 
fore our right, and we must have it. . . 
without regard to the interests of others.’ ” 
Voted for an intensive missionary cam- 
paign in the “vital strategic area” of the 
missionary district of Alaska, “in the be- 
lief that Christianity forms the first line 
of defense.” 

@ Heard a report that the total number 
of Episcopal clergy had increased by 600 
since 1949—*the first notable increase in 
many years.” 


Faith of the Candidates 


The editors of Episcopal Churchnews 
asked the major presidential candidates 
for a summary of their religious views, 
this week printed their answers. Excerpts: 

Dwight Eisenhower, Protestant with 
no denominational affiliation: “You can’t 
explain free government in any other 
terms than religious. The founding fathers 
had to refer to the Creator in order to 
make their revolutionary experiment 
make sense; it was because ‘all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 





inalienable rights’ that men could dare 
to be free. 
“During the war I made the most 


agonizing decision of my life. I had to 
postpone by at least 24 hours the most 
formidable array of fighting ships and of 
fighting men that was ever launched across 
the sea against a hostile shore . . . This is 
what I found out about religion: it gives 
you courage to make the decisions you 
must make in a crisis, and then the confi- 
dence to leave the result to higher power. 
Only by trust in oneself and trust in God 
can a man carrying responsibility find 
repose.” 

Adlai Stevenson, Unitarian: “Reli- 
gious faith remains, in my opinion, our 
greatest national resource . . . It is our 
protection against the moral confusion, 
which is too often the moral nihilism, of 
this age. The blight of moral relativism 
has not fallen destructively upon us... 
The mass of our people expect of their 
public servants probity and decisive dis- 
tinction between right and wrong in the 
discharge of their public responsibilities. 

“The burdens attached to the office of 
President of the United States are enor- 
mous. I know that those responsibilites 
are so far beyond the limits of human 


%* Before his departure for England, the Arch- 
bishop had a few words to say about TV, “The 
world,” he “would have been a happier 
place if television had never been discovered .. . 
Television is part of the uneasiness of life a 
mass-produced form of education which is po- 
tentially one of the greatest dangers in the 
world.” He admitted, however, that Mrs. Fisher 
has become a baseball fan by 
games on television 


noted 


watching ball 
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tered smoking. You can fil- 
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Each Denicotea crystal 
filter contains silica gel, 
the most efficient filtering 
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Standard model 
with aluminum 
elector $2.50 
Long model 
with gold tone 


elector $3.50 


At stores 


everywhere SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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Before use 
Denicotea crystal filter 
is pure white 


After use: 
Denicotea filter turns black as it 
absorbs tars and nicotine 


FILTER HOLDER 
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wisdom and strength that, if I am called 
upon to bear them, I should be utterly de- 
pendent on the sustaining power of God 
as the source of truth and of wisdom in 
the endless hours of uncertainty and 
anxiety.” 


Embattled Basques 


The million-odd Basques in northern 
Spain are Spaniards mainly by geogra- 
phy. As one of Europe's oldest national 
minorities,* they have fought for centu- 
ries to keep their identity distinct from 
their Spanish neighbors, who had con- 
quered the Basque provinces by the 16th 
century. During the Spanish Civil War, 
the Republican government granted the 
Basques autonomy, and thereby got most 
of them on its side. After the war, Gener- 
alissimo Franco returned to the older 








Paul M. Pietzsch—Black 
BAsQue LINOTYPER 
Is nationalism a crime? 


Spanish policy of trying to stamp out 
Basque culture and traditions. 
Politically powerless, the stoutly Ro- 
man Catholic Basques have rallied 
around their church as the last champion 
of their national rights. Their clergy, un- 
like the Spanish church, was overwhelm- 
ingly anti-Franco in the Civil War; the 
Franco government, in reprisal, executed 
17 priests, imprisoned many others, and 
exiled the Basque Bishop of Vitoria. Al- 
though new Spanish bishops were sent to 
three Basque dioceses, the local clergy 
remained rebellious, went on teaching the 
catechism in the Basque language and 
talking about Basque national traditions 
from their pulpits—both serious crimes 
in the eyes of Franco’s government. 
Mountain Monastery. Two years ago 
a group of Basque pastors began to pub- 
lish a  semi-clandestine mimeographed 
magazine called giz (Basque for 





“truth”), in which nationalistic as well as 

The fair-complexioned Basques are probably 
survivors of a prehistoric race of ypean 
aborigines. Their jawbreaking language has no 


resemblances to any European tongue 
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“IT see Miss Hardway’s gentleman friend 


has settled down for another long wait.” 





It’s the difference in how they work. 
Standard Register continuous forms 
work on modern office machines to give 
you continuous production of accurate 
records, No needless waits for important 
documents. If you've ever had trouble 
feeding and aligning continuous forms— 
check Standard’s Operational Warranty. 
@ Any Standard Register form you buy 
(continuous or Zipset) is specifically 
designed to simplify a job—to eliminate 
wasteful form handling; reduce the num- 
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ber of forms; improve system procedure, 
You get skilled service in Paperwork 
Simplification from Standard’s Repre- 
sentative. 

Standard Register forms and special- 
ized mechanical equipment are saving 
untold thousands of dollars for 93 of 
the 100 largest firms in U.S.—and 65,000 
others too, 

Phone The Standard Register Com- 
pany in your city. Or write us at 109 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio, 


/) STANDARD REGISTER 
Ce Labor-Saving Business Farms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 
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iS 
PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: What 


happens when better business forms 
are scientifically applied. 





Maintenance Order System, See 
how an Ohio manufacturer controls 
this function with simple but com- 
plete handwritten records; makes 
Poperwork “a major management 
tool for cutting costs." Write for 
free Maintenance folder.* 





Utility Billing. Eastern company re- 
places all former customer records 
with two punched cards; bills 570,000 
users monthly employing tabulating 
machines, Kant-Slip continuous forms 
and Standard’s Rotary Imprinter, Full 
story in PS. 26,* 





Automatic Line Finder, ‘vertical 
tabulator" for your typewriter or 
bookkeeping machine, speeds rec- 
ord production, by enabling oper- 
ator to type continuously.” 





Zipset forms-with-carbons eliminate 
expensive “paper-shuffling.” Write 
for free folder and sample forms 
opplicable to your business.* 
*Write on your business letterhead, 
please, for literature desired, 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
109 Campbell St.. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Our freight cars can’t escape! 


Shippers and receivers of freight fre- 
quently need to know where their cars 
of freight are while en route. 

For years Southern Pacific has 
served its shippers with a car-report- 
ing system that could tell just about 
where each freight car is located 
among the 80,000 or so moving over 
our 13,500 miles of line every day. 

That system, while reasonably fast, 
did take a little time. So, since time 
is at a premium, S.P. has developed 





something new to give still faster in- 
formation service. This new, super- 
fast freight car-reporting system is a 
business machine-tape-teletype 
setup. 


With the speed of light—186,000 


* miles per second — this setup flashes a 


record of moving cars to all points all 
over our lines and to Eastern cities, 
thus tracing and reporting each car- 
load as it goes along. 


At terminal and division points, a 


card is punched for each freight car 
in every freight train. The punch- 
holes actuate a tape, the tape sets bat- 
teries of teletypes clicking—and to 
cities on its route (and nightly by our 
own nation-wide telegraph network 
to our S.P freight offices all over the 
nation) that car’s record flashes in- 
stantly. The setup also gives a “pass- 
ing report,” showing the progress of 
each car as it moves over the railroad. 

By means of this new “electronic 
car reporter” system, our S.P. freight 
men all over the U.S. know each 
morning (and can advise shippers 
and receivers) the location of vital 
carloads going to defense production, 
the military, or to you, the consumer. 


While our business is primarily 
that of supplying fast transportation, 
we thought you would be interested 
to know that we also furnish the 
equally vital fast information. 


OREGON 
| CALIFORNIA 


NEVADA 
UTAH 
| ARIZONA 
| NEW MEXICO 
TEXAS 
LOUISIANA 








Souruern Paciric Company, D. J. Russe.t, President 
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moral problems were openly discussed. 
It was highly successful. Each laboriously 
circulated issue found its way to some 
50,000 readers. When the three Spanish 
bishops told the priests to stop publica- 
tion, they ignored the order. The bishops 
then decreed that any priest connected 
with Egiz would be suspended. Reluc- 
tantly, some weeks ago, the priests 
yielded. 

Last week hundreds of Basque parish 
priests gathered for devotions and con- 
ferences at the mountain shrine of Our 
Lady of Aranzazu, by tradition the pa- 
troness of the Basque nation, For more 
than 500 years Aranzazu’s monastery has 
been a wellspring of Basque culture. It 
remains so today. Its 128 cloistered Fran- 
ciscan friars are outside the jurisdiction 
of the Spanish bishops. Although armed 
civil guardsmen are posted around their 
monastery, Franco’s government has 
never dared to invade it. 

Cassock Ribbons. At their printing 
plant ‘inside the monastery, the monks 
still turn out books and magazines in the 
Basque language. In their trips through 
the countryside, they work quietly to pre- 
serve the Basque consciousness of their 
people, as well as certain moral freedoms 
generally overlooked in the rest of Spain. 
A year ago, during serious anti-govern- 
ment strikes in the Basque provinces, 
Spanish bishops were warning priests to 
tell the people that such striking was a 
mortal sin. One of Aranzazu’s Francis- 
cans, speaking from the pulpit, countered: 
“The right to strike without violence jis a 
right granted by God as one of man’s 
natural freedoms.” 

During last week’s meetings with the 
monks of Aranzazu, pious Basque priests 
earnestly discussed how they might keep 
their old culture and religion from slip- 
ping away from the country. A few days 
later, they left the monastery to go down 
to their scattered parishes, their faith re- 
newed by the monastery’s support. Said 
one, caressing a small green, white and 
red ribbon (for the Basque national col- 
ors) pinned on his rough cassock: “While 
there is one Franciscan at the shrine of 
Our Lady of Aranzazu, the Basque culture 
will not die.” 


More Punch 


Delegates to the triennial synod of the 
Church of England in Canada, meeting in 
London, Ont. last week, suggested that 
the Ten Commandments, as recited in the 
Church of England’s Communion service, 
could stand some improvement. They rec- 
ommended that the Biblical text generally 
called the “eleventh commandment” be 
added. It reads: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, That ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.”* Explained the Rev. R. F. Palm- 
er, one of the motion’s sponsors: “We 
feel this change is necessary to give the 
commandments more punch. Because peo- 
ple’s morals are not good enough today, 
there is a crying need for the revival of 
these commandments in everyday life.” 


* John 13:34. 
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7-y me) genius at figures... 


this 52 Fd! F- offers Z power plants (noth) and both stepped way up in high- 
compression horsepower! Choose either the 110-hp. Strato-Sta V8 -the only VB in the low-price 
field — on the new L0L-hp Mileage Maker SIX & with free-turning overhead valves (Class 'A’winner 
in the Mobilgas Economy Run). Both engines have the Automatic Power Pilot tor high-compnession 
perfomance on'negular' tel gas! 
3 drives (notL mZ_) and the best of each type! “Theres Fordomatic 
—the newest, finest, most versatile of the automatics. Also Automatic Overdrive that ean cut gas 
consumphon up to15%. Also Fords famous easy- shifting Conventional gies: Drive. 
3 great series— Mainline, Customline and CresHine offer you a choice of 
18 models with the widest choice of body style, cole GAG and. upholstery combinations 
in the low-price field! 
The only L-piece curved windshield in the low-pnice field plus a car-wide 1 -piece curved 
near window! With Peture-Window" side windows the $2 Ford gives you Full- Cele visibility ! 
dohene £2-3-4-5-6 big people, yes,6 travel L st class in the 52 Fad... 
and without Exta Fixe! Fs new and modetn BODIES not only are longer epee an 
wider BBB but ako have Foam rubber ry cushioned, sota-wide seats, tont and rear! 
Over 25 cubic feet of luggage space inthe easy loading tunk that opens automatically 
MpPat the turn ofa key! And. because of Fonds new Center-Fill Fueling 
theres no pipe in the way, leaving room for an exha suitcase 
The L can inthe low-pnice field with Power-Fivot rae. I Suspended 
trom above they eliminate Flom holes, leave extra room for his number 10's, work easier with 
her gpera pumps. 
Figures and tacts show you that the $2 Ford will do more things for more people 
and at a lower cost than any other car! A 10-minate' Test Drive" will prove the $2 Find is the 
Ablest Car onthe American Road ! 


The Ablest Car on the American Road ! 
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Typical Freyn Design 
Blast Furnace Plani 
built by Koppers. 








A battery of Koppers-Becker 
Underjet Coke Ovens designed 
and constructed by Koppers. 








How to build 
a blast furnace 


without ruining your nerves | 


Maybe you'll never feel a deep, driving urge to have a top-effi- 
ciency blast furnace all your own. On the other hand, if you're 


quick, simple way to get it without worrying yourself into a 
decline—or even getting your hands dirty! 

Just call on Koppers. Koppers Freyn Department engineers 
know as much about the design and construction of blast fur- 
naces as anybody in the world. They'll plan your furnace for 
you to fit your needs, they'll construct it for you in jig time, and 
they'll do all the worrying for you. 

As a matter of fact, if your shoppingelist includes items such 
as a coke oven battery, a sintering plant, an open hearth fur- 
nace, rolling mills, a coal chemical plant . . . anything in the 
line of metallurgical construction . . . Koppers engineers are 
eminently well-qualified to fix you up with them, too. 

For Koppers engineers are specialists in the metallurgical 
field. In designing and constructing everything from coke plants 
to complete, integrated steel mills all over the world, they have 
developed many modern techniques and new answers to old 
problems that are now accepted as standards throughout the 
iron and steel industry. 

We invite you to consult with our engineers and manage- 
ment... to discuss with us the construction of the facilities 
you need. You can count on Koppers. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Engineering and Construction Di 
vision, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








KOPPERS ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Designing and tadlding steel plants, coke oven plants, 
gas apporatus, and other industrial structures is just one way in which 
Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals 
Typical Freyn Design from coal. It manufactures roofing, paving materials, industrial fans, | 
Open Hearth Shop. precipitators. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. There are 
many Koppers products or services that can help your business. 


in the steel business, sooner or later you will. 
In any case, it’s nice to know that if you ever do, there’s a 














SERVICE PIN... for you, too 


Chances are you've seen this pin. It represents 15 years of service with Socony- 
Vacuum. Six out of 10 of our industrial engineers and salesmen wear it. Four 
out of 10 have served over 20 years. In fact, the average length of service of all 
Socony-Vacuum lubrication and process products representatives is almost 17 
years! All this petroleum engineering experience, the world’s greatest, is yours 


when you call on Socony-Vacuum. Why accept less for your plant? 


Socony-Vacuum 
Connect Goboteubions 


BOCONY-VACUUM OLL Company, tNc., and Affiliates 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PRIHOLE f{ CORPORATION 


MEDICINE 
Polio Peak? 


. In the first week of September, said the 

Public Health Service, U.S. polio cases 
were running ahead of the number at the 
same time in 1949, the worst polio year on 
record, This year there were 26,039 re- 
ported cases, 610 more than three years 
ago. This does not mean that 1952 will 
eventually go down as “worse” than 1949. 
P.H.S. doctors are hopeful that modern 
techniques will reduce deaths and paraly- 
sis, but they are still waiting for their 
Statistics to show that the peak of this 
year’s epidemic has passed. 





Preventive Psychiatry 

When she was eleven years old, the pa- 
tient was taken to the hospital with a 
stomach-ache. There, a young intern rec- 
ommended a psychiatric examination and 
sent her home with some aspirin. The as- 
pirin seemed to work wonders. Neither 
the girl nor her parents saw much need 
for psychiatry. 

Later the persistent stomach-ache re- 
turned, and the girl started a 35-year tour 
through American hospitals. She had nine 
abdominal operations and some 5,600 
hours of free medical attention, but the 
doctors never found any physical basis for 
her aches & pains. She became a helpless 
invalid before she finally took the first 
young surgeon’s advice. Then it was too 
late. No psychiatrist could turn back the 
clock. By then the doctors agreed that her 
first trouble had been a simple, psycho- 
genic stomach-ache, but it had snowballed 
until every problem in her life brought 
gastro-intestinal distress. She became a 
hopeless hypochondriac, obsessed with her 
mentally tangled intestines, incurably ill 
with what the late great Sir William Osler, 
who was not given to psychiatric termi- 
nology, called “bowels on the brain.” 

“This is not an extreme or exceptional 
example,” says Psychoanalyst Lawrence 
S. Kubie in the current Bulletin of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Some 
50 hours of preventive psychiatry might 
well have prevented the “fantastic gener- 
osity” of 5,600 hours of surgery and med- 
icine—which in this case were “not only 
wasted, but were actually destructive.” 
What the U.S. badly needs, says Dr. Ku- 
bie, is a nationwide program of preventive 
psychiatry. It “would be an economy for 
every general hospital . . . for individual 
private practitioners, but above all, in the 

ylives of . . . patients.” 

Kubie concedes that it would be diffi- 
cult to put such a program into practice. 
The people he wants to treat are not very 
sick, nor are they likely to recognize the 
nature of their symptoms. More often 
than not, they will object if a general 
practitioner advises psychiatric attention: 
too many people live with a primitive fear 
of insanity. 

“What we lack,” says Dr. Kubie sadly, 
“is a magic mirror which would make it 
possible for [an] individual to look 10 or 
20 years into the future to see the price 
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SOLID CUBES 
LAST LONGER! 









CUBES JUST 
RIGHT SIZE! 















CUBES ALWAYS 






(actual size ) 


The New 
Frigidaire lee Cube Maker 


makes over 200 Ibs. of solid 
ice cubes a day for as little as 26¢! 





It's completely automatic —nothing 
to turn on or off —no trays to fill or 
empty—no frequent cleaning —no 
defrosting. You don’t lift a finger 
from the moment the purified water 
flows in automatically till you scoop 
big, crystal-clear cubes out of the 
storage bin. Cubes are solid —uniform 
in size—(114” x 114” thickness ad- 
justable 34” to 34”) —completely 
clean —no holes —no odd shapes. 


So compact —This Ice Cube Maker 
is designed to fit under bars, count- 
ers, shelves, or top can be utilized for 
display or storage space. Powered 
by the Frigidaire Meter-Miser for 
dependable, economical operation. 


Ideal for restaurants, 
hospitals, fountains, 
drug stores, bars — 
liquor stores, where- 
ever pure, sanitary 
ice cubes are needed! 


wy 


The Frigidaire Ice Cube Maker can 
save up to $800 a year —as much as 
90% of the cost of purchased cubes. 
No melting losses—or uncertain ice 
deliveries, either. 


And it can pay for itself in a year! 
Surprisingly low-priced, ‘710 
in most localities only... 


plus freight, plumbing and wiring. 


See the Frigidaire Ice Cube Maker 
at your Frigidaire Commercial Deal- 
er’s. Look for his name in Yellow 
Pages of phone book—or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Mo- 
tors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Toronto 13, Ontario, 
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FILTERED 





CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
IS BETTER FOR 
YOUR HEALTH* 





THE NICOTINE AND 
TARS TRAPPED BY 
THIS VICEROY FILTER 
CANNOT REACH YOUR 
MOUTH, THROAT 
OR 
LUNGS! 


*Reader's Digest, 
January, 1950. 


VICEROYS COST ONLY A PENNY PER PACK 
MORE THAN BRANDS WITHOUT FILTERS 
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that he will pay for [the] nagging prob- 
lem which he is able to lock up in some 
watertight compartment today.” 

Lacking a magic mirror, Dr. Kubie of- 
fers physicians a rough test for detecting 
psychiatric disturbances: “If a patient 
can use common-sense advice effectively, 
no more is needed, and our patient cannot 
have been very ill. When [common-sense 
advice} rolls off the proverbial duck’s 
back, then that duck is ill, and needs tech- 
nical help as early as it can be brought 
to bear.” 


Harem Surgeon 

WANTED: Physicians for ap- 
pointment to royal family. Young 
general practitioner or specialist 
well-qualified in surgery, particu- 
larly appendectomies. Wife also 
doctor, well-qualified in obstetrics 
and gynecology. Hot climate. May 
not have children accompanying. 
Must be American-born graduates 
of Class A medical schools, All 
expenses paid for interviews in 
New York and Washington. Two- 
year contract, to $50,000 per an- 
num for both. No U.S.A. income 
tax. Will reside in palace. Complete 
maintenance. 

—Advertisement of the Woodward 

Medical Personnel Bureau, Chicago 


A few young doctors who read the ad 
in medical journals last week thumbed 
fruitlessly through their atlases and then 
asked the Woodward Bureau for more 
details. Sworn to secrecy about the mon- 
arch and country involved, the bureau 
could only give a few tantalizing hints: 

1) The doctors will live in a palace 
apartment and eat good American food; 
their employer will pick up the tab. 

2) The husband will take care of a 
monarch and his male cohorts; he will 
also supervise the construction of a 50- 
bed palace infirmary. 

3) The wife will prescribe for the mon- 
arch’s four legal wives’ and his ample 
harem. She will have to observe local 
ground rules and wear a veil when out 
of doors. 

4) There is so little rainfall in his land 
that the monarch’s wives and other palace 
ladies bathe in French perfume. 

Adventurous doctors could make a 
good guess that the job would take them 
to a Mohammedan court,. somewhere on 
the dry but oil-rich Arabian peninsula. 
By week's end, six well-qualified couples 
had applied. 


Magnetic Molars 

In St. Louis last week, Drs. Charles 
Belting, Maury Massler and Isaac Shour 
told the American Dental Association 
that at the age of 45. one out of every two 
men will have lost all his teeth or will be 
suffering from a disease of the gums or 
jawbone. For the toothless unfortunates, 
Dentists Stanley J. Behrman and George 
F. Egan described a new method of lock- 
ing false teeth in place with magnets. 
Protected by plastic and tantalum mesh, 
the magnets are imbedded in the jawbone 
and lock tight against similar magnets 
built into the denture. 








HOW TO MAKE 
° AME _. 
YOUR N ES 





It’s a mystery to most people... 

a problem to manufacturers. And 
the most practical solution from 
any point of view is the new DOT 
Fishtail fastener. Specially designed 
for nameplates and other die-cast 
trim, it has teeth that actually bite 
into the nameplate’s chrome- 
finished studs. Quickly assembled 
with a simple hand tool, it holds 
and retains sealing compounds, 
works equally well on flat or con- 
toured surfaces. Spring tension 
ensures positive loc king y yet allows 
adjustment for oversize holes. 


Fishtail fasteners are available in 
several sizes and types. These and 
thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and allied devices, de- 
signed by United-Carr, help speed 
assembly, cut Costs, improve prod- 
uct performance for manufacturers 
of appliances... automobiles, 
electronic apparatus, aircraft, fur- 
niture, If you need special fasteners 
in volume, check first with 
United-Carr — FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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Associated Press 
NATURAL CAMERA PHOTO* 
Seeing is not believing. 


In a Pig's Eye 

Photographer Ralph P. Creer of Chi- 
cago, who specializes in medical pictures, 
had often heard that human and animal 
eyes are natural cameras. But he had never 
seen any pictures taken with them. Creer 
got a collection of pig, sheep and beef 
eyes from Chicago's stockyards and set 
to work. 

First he tried to put photographic film 
into an eye near the center of the retina, 
the point where the lens brings the image 
naturally to a focus. This did not work; 
eye fluids ruined the film. So he cut a 
small hole in the rear of the eyeball and 
placed in it a disk of film about as big as a 
pea. When an object was held six inches 
away, the lens of the eye brought its im- 
age to a focus on the film. The aperture 
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of this “camera,” he figured 
where between f1.9 and f3. 

Then, using a slow film and a flash at- 
tachment, Creer took a series of photo- 
graphs—of newspaper headlines, trade- 
marks, comic strips—which he showed 
last week to a New York meeting of the 
Biological Photographic Association. The 
pictures were clear enough, considering 
the size of the film, but they were some- 
what distorted because an eye lens is in- 
tended to focus on a curved surface, not on 
a flat film. 

Creer wants to make clear that pigs, 
sheep and steers do not necessarily see 
what their eyes “saw” when they were 
used as cameras. The image on the retina 
is “assembled” in the brain into a visual 
image. No one knows what the brain of a 
pig may make of a comic strip. 


Was some- 


All-Seeing Tower 

The New York Port Authority this 
week dedicated the world’s biggest, most 
modern airport control tower. The new 
$1,000,000 structure, rising 150 ft. above 


New York’s International Airport at Idle- | 


wild, on the Atlantic Ocean side of Long 
Island, is packed with electronic equip- 
ment: six radarscopes, 13 radio receivers, 
transmitters and connections to ten 
more transmitters spotted around the air- 
port. It is also equipped with the newest 
wrinkle in radar control: the A.S.D.E. 
(Airport Surface Detection Equipment), 
which looks not up but down, and dis- 
plays on its broad scope a living, moving 
map of every detail on the huge field 
(4,900 acres). 

On A.S.D.E. the runways show up as 
black bands outlined by radar reflections 


two 


from the knee-high grass that grows on 
their margins. Airplanes moving along 
them are not mere shapeless blobs; they 


are sharply defined bright bars, and expe- 
rienced radarmen can even tell one type 
of plane from another. A car or truck 
shows up as a smaller rectangle, and a 


man who steps out of one shows as a 
bright dot. Any obstacle on a runway, 
such as a misguided truck or a disabled 


airplane, is spotted at a glance. 
With A.S.D.E. 
will be able to follow planes right up to 
the unloading point, avoid the danger of 
collision on the ground. The only com- 
plaint so far is that the new radar is a 
little too sharp-sighted. Recently a truck 
sent out to investigate what looked 
like a dangerous obstacle. It proved to be 
a fringe of grass that had poked up a few 
inches through a crack in a runway. 


was 


Atomic Furnace 

Talk of atomic power for peaceful pur- 
poses is usually treated only as a hope for 
the distant, peaceful future. At last week’s 
Chicago meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Eugene M. Zuckert had better news. Said 
Zuckert: “Scientists had thought of atom- 
ic power as being economically practical 
ten or 15 years hence. We suddenly find 


the International tower | 





THE THRILL A MAN DESERVES 





DUCK 
HUNTING! 


Remember how a circling flight 
of canvasbacks starts to pitch 
in, then flares away as you stand 
up to take them? That’s a thrill 
you can re-live this year and 
every year. Plan now to go duck 
hunting again this season, and 
when you go, take a Winchester 
Model 12 shotgun with you. 
A universal favorite, the Model 
12 will really reach out and 
bring down those flaring ducks 
with clean precision. Tobe sure of 
your game, shoot a Winchester 
Model 12, the fastest, smooth- 
est handling, pump action shot- 
gun a man can fire. Everybody 
shoots better... 


with a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


MODEL 12 


Chrome-molybdenum, the 





























finest gun steel. 
More safety 
Winchester proof-tested. 
Unsurpassed balance, 


features; 


a “natural pointer.” 
Smooth, easy loading, fast, 


reliable action. 
Perfect Repeater, world’s 
most imitated shotgun. 


ANOTHER 





ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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Largest-Selling 
and QYYEAR OLD 
Scotch Whiskies 


in America® 


SOLE US DISTRIBUTORS 
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Grant's escutcheon, 

. Stand Fast", is a time 

a Comet. Ce honored mark of quality 
* Our e A ATEO, Baconire- Ne the world over. 


* 
i OEE 
S<oranp 


# Every drop of GRANT'S is either 8 or 12 
ERTTEO wy yd yeors old. Wm. Grant & Sons are the 
SUPenvInON exclusive proprietors of the Balve 
Glenlivet and Glenfiddich distiller 
86 Proof 





that power from atomic energ 
closer at hand. . . Even in the 





I have been with the commission there is 
1 noticeable quickening of interest in 
itomic energy.’ 

Most estimates of the cost of atomic 
power, said Zuckert, have beer 
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Core & Blanket. Zuckert did not ex- 
plain what he meant by a “power only” 
reactor, but in the current issue of Nucle- 
mics, Dr. W. H. Zinn, director of the 
AEC’s Argonne National Laboratory, de- 
scribed the experimental “breeder” re- 
1 operated by the University 
Arco, Idaho. It produces 


burning its own byprod- 
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rhe active core of the Arco breeder is 
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can be extracted chemically and used as 
fuel in the heat-giving core. 

Burning Plutonium. The purpose of the 
Arco breeder is to “breed” more pluto- 
nium than is needed to replace the U-235 
that it consumes. Dr. Zinn did not say so 
directly, but his and Commissioner Zuck- 
ert’'s optimism suggests that it can be 
done. If so, the “power only” reactors of 
the can burn all of their uranium 
not the .7% that is naturally fis- 





sionable. There will be no need for the 
Government to buy their plutonium; it 
will be burned too. If uranium gets scarce 
the “fertile blanket” can be made of thori- 
im, which neutrons turn into fissionable 
U-233. 
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13¢ a kilowatt- 





from it would be only 


hour. The fuel cost of electricity 
35¢ a kilowatt-hour—ne 





300 times as much. 
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Beyond the call of duty 


Other kids teased him sometimes, be- 
cause he wore a badge. A badge and 
a white belt. But he didn’t mind —as 
long as they stayed in line and crossed 
the busy highway quickly when he told 
them it was safe. 


lhere'll be no teasing now. Just the 
vacant desk in Miss Anderson’s 7A. And 
the stilled frame house a few blocks 
from here where nothing will ever be 
the same again. Why? Because a little 
girl in a green dress didn’t wait for his 
signal, and the tragic seconds that fol- 
lowed gave him just time cnough to 
push her to safety. 


This new road will bypass the town and the school 





His job didn’t call for such action. 
But you can’t blame the folks around 
here for thinking of him as a hero. If 
they want him to have a fitting memo- 
rial, there’s one thing they can do. They 
can build, finally, that bypass they've 
been talking about, and send fast- 
moving highway traffic around the rim 
of town where it belongs. 


How about your own town or subur- 
ban area? Where swollen highway traffic 


makes your strects dangerous, why im 
peril lives any longer? — 

Our roads and streets can be made 
safer. It takes the interest and the tax 
dollars of all of us, working behind our 
highway officials and their forward-look- 
ing improvement programs. But more 
than anything, it takes someone to press 
the issue. Don’t let it be a boy with a 
badge and a white belt. 
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Those who accept this trade-mark as the standard 
for their printing needs would pack a stadium. 
Remember it. It represents the diversified Mead 
brands of popular printing papers for every busi- 
ness and advertising use. 

Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, are used and 
specified in ever-increasing volume by ever-increas- 
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ing numbers of advertisers, printers and lithogra- 
phers from coast to coast. 


Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, 
America’s leading paper merchants—knows Mead 
Papers for the “All Americans” they are, and for 
the fine teamwork they provide on long runs or 
short runs. Mead Papers mean business. Specify 
and use them for every job, every time. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2»New York + Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia + Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Sales letters, well written and 
well processed, are one of ad- 
vertising’s most effective sell- 
ing tools. For effective letter- 
heads, envelopes, and order 
blanks, specify MEAD Papers. 





T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. On 





Millions of reprints of adver- 
tisements are mailed every 
day to salesmen, jobbers and 
dealers by national advertisers. 
MEAD Papers help to makemer- 
chandising of this sorteffective. 
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Communists in the Schools 


In the past ten years, New Yorkers 
have been hearing a lot from Mrs. Bella 
Dodd. A former political science teacher 
at Manhattan's Hunter College. she was 
a founder of the Red-lined New York 
Teachers Union, in 1943 openly joined the 
Communist Party, and worked her way 
up to its national executive committee. 
There, she served her cause at the top of 
her lungs. She picketed, argued, denounced 
—until in 1949, the party suddenly ex- 
pelled her for “fascist and anti-working- 
class activities.” 

Last week a remorseful Bella Dodd 
(“God help me for what I did!"’) appeared 
as a witness before a Senate subcommittee 
investigating Communism in U.S. schools. 


United Press 
Ex-Communist Dopp 


She told of little Red cells. 


Under questioning from Michigan's Sena- 
tor Homer Ferguson, she told how suc- 
cessfully the Reds had managed to infil- 
trate the nation’s schools. Items: 

@ In 1944, there were about 1,500 card- 
carrying Communists among the nation’s 
teachers, and up to 1,000 of them were at 
work in New York City. 

@ In New York City, there were party 
cells in Columbia University, New York 
University and in four municipal colleges 
(City, Brooklyn, Hunter and Queens). 
@ Other party cells of three or more 
Communists operated at such topflight 
schools as Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Har- 
vard, M.I.T., the Universities of Michi- 
gan, California and Minnesota. 

The Teachers Union promptly de- 
nounced ex-Communist Dodd's testimony 
as a rehash of “all the stale old slanders 
and lies that she herself exposed and re- 
futed in the days when she had a respect 
for facts.” But the subcommittee issued 
subpoenas for ten suspected teachers. Only 
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seven could be found at the moment, and 
each of them appeared carrying a bag full 
of evasions. One social-studies teacher bel- 
ligerently challenged Senator Ferguson to 
make a tour of the schools and see for 
himself how teachers have been “fright- 
ened” by the many investigations into 
Communism among New York teachers. 
When the subcommittee counsel asked 
him, “In your opinion, did the North Ko- 
reans attack the South Koreans?” the 
teacher snapped: “I wasn’t there.” 

The rest of the witnesses were just as 
recalcitrant. Louis Relin, teacher of Eng- 
lish at Abraham Lincoln High School, 
called the subcommittee “improper,” flat- 
ly refused to say whether or not he was or 
ever had been a Communist. Another 
teacher, Lou Spindell of Straubenmuller 
Textile High School, summoned Jefferson 
to his defense. Refusing to say whether he 
had been a Communist, he declaimed: 
“What was good enough for T.J. is good 
enough for me.” “I assume,” said Fergu- 
son, “that by T.J. you mean Thomas Jef- 
ferson ... It is not a legal reason | for 
not answering]. Spindell tried another 
tack: like the other witnesses, he refused 
to answer on the grounds that it might 
incriminate him. “Thank God,” he con- 
cluded, “for the Fifth Amendment.” 

After three days of hearings, Commit- 
teeman Ferguson went back to Washing- 
ton. He will return some time next month, 
he said; meanwhile, New York City would 
carry on alone. Last week the city claimed 
some powerful new support for the job: a 
state court of appeals decision upholding 
a city charter provision that any munici- 
pal employee who refuses, on the grounds 
of self-incrimination, to answer questions 
before an authorized body may be fired. 
Henceforth, all the board of education has 
to do to get rid of a suspected Red is to 
prove that he has used the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid an answer. First cases for 
the board to decide: those of the reluctant 
seven who refused to testify before Sena- 
tor Ferguson. 


Little Hans 


In Munich one morning last week, a 
little boy named Hans Koegel appeared 
at the doorway of the Schule in der Blu- 
menstrasse and nervously’ entered. Like 
other children arriving for the first day of 
school, he clung tightly to his mother, 
and it was not for several awkward mo- 
ments that he finally relaxed enough to 
smile tentatively at his classmates. But 
even after he did so, his mother and 
teacher continued to watch him closely. 

For several months, parents and teach- 
ers all over West Germany have been 
worried about children like Hans. He is 
a mulatto, one of some 3,000 who are 
starting to school for the first time. Al- 
most all are the children of Negro G.Ls, 
and most are illegitimate. In a nation that 
still remembers the preachments of Hit- 
ler’s Master Race, they were expected to 
present something of a problem. 


Last week, school principals waited 
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TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 


The most expensive tools in your plant are 





hands. Daily they perform thousands of 
operations. But how many of those operations 
can be performed with Myst1k Brand ‘Tapes? 
A roll of “self-stik’” Mystik Brand Tape is 
really a roll of hands . . . countless fingers 
that grasp, grip, hold . . . performing countless 
holding jobs in every phase of operation— 
storage, fabricating, assembling, shipping. 
Mystik is the world’s largest maker of 
“self-stik”’ cloth, waterproof tapes... 
available in fourteen colors ... makes a full 
line of cloth and masking tapes and adhesive 
products to help you cut operational costs. 


Write for information and samples. 
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worriedly for reports of discrimination 
or childish cruelty. But as the first days 
passed, there was only silence. Not one 
child was singled out for teasing because 
of his color: not one teacher refused to 
work in mixed classes; not one Nordic 
mother took her own child out of school 
in protest. 

As for little Hans, he had become 
something of a tease himself. His victim: 
a young towhead by the name of Tirauf, 
which Hans thinks is howlingly funny. 
Tiirauf means “Open the door.” 


Mr. Flint at Work 


Charles Stewart Mott, three-time (1912, 
1913, 1918) mayor of Flint, Mich., is a 
bushy-browed, vigorous oldster of 77 who 
takes a mighty delight in bridge, dancing 
and thoroughbreds, and in managing his 
personal fortune, which is one of the big- 
gest (an estimated $100 million) in the 
state. Over the past 17 years, he has also 
come to mean a lot more to the citizens 
of Flint (pop. 163,000). Through his Mott 
Foundation he has brought supervised 
recreation to thousands of schoolchildren. 
He has set their parents to studying hun- 
dreds of different courses in adult night 
classes. And he has changed the Flint 
school system into one of the nation’s 
liveliest. 

Last week “Mr. Flint” was planning an- 
other million-dollar addition to the city’s 
educational plant. Architects working with 
the Mott Foundation had just finished the 
blueprints for a new building for Flint 
Junior College, and Mott was working on 
plans to make the college itself a four- 
year campus. But first, he wanted to make 
sure that it would be a real community 
center—a place that every Flint citizen, 
young or old, would be proud of. “Then,” 
said Mr. Flint, “I'll give ‘em a million 
dollars. And then, we can talk about giv- 
ing them some more.” 

Brothers & Stepping Stones. Encour- 
aging the schools to serve the community 
has been the aim of the Mott Foundation 
since it first began its program in 1935. A 
onetime manufacturer of automobile axles 
who made a fortune in General Motors 
stock, Philanthropist Mott noted that 
Flint schoolchildren had little healthy rec- 
reation and almost no adult supervision 
once they got out of school each day. He 
decided to start a series of boys’ clubs to 
provide after-school meeting places, andy 
the Mott Foundation was born. 

The foundation’s first step was a modest 
one—$6,000 to start boys’ clubs in five of 
the schools. Soon it began to expand. It 
started buying up vacant lots for play- 
grounds, set up a Health Center where 
any child under 14 could get a free exami- 
nation. On the advice of the late Father 
Flanagan of Boys Town, it started a “Big 
Brother” program to provide volunteer 
“fathers” and “brothers” to 500 boys a 
year. It also set up 26 “Stepping Stone 
Clubs,” where girls can gather and learn 
about everything from making a bed to 
making a lasting marriage. 

The foundation has never been inter- 
ested in building fancy clubs or parks of 
its own. Its main idea is to work through 
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Its owner calls it “The Sugar Bowl 
To the campus customers it’s “the hangout.” 
To a nutritionist, it’s a “carbohydrate filling 
station.” No matter what its name, here is a 
typical part of the American scene. More, 

this “energy break” is a good break for all of 
us—supplying sugar’s carbohydrate as a 
needed balance to the other elements of our diet. 


In fact, sugar is such a universal part of our 
food intake that we are apt to forget how much 
the normal person is dependent on it for 
health. Or how much we would lose if sugar’s 
natural carbohydrate were not available in 

so many delicious and handy forms... in soft 
drinks, candy, baked goods, ice cream, canned 
and bottled fruits and juices, and in 
convenient packages for household uses. 


Monsanto Chemistry plays a bigger part than 
you might suspect in helping the sugar industry 
bring you this essential food in such quantity, 
so inexpensively. 

In the cane and beet fields, Monsanto 
herbicides and insecticides safeguard crops, 
assure maximum production with consequent 
savings to the consumer. In the refining 
processes, Monsanto phosphates aid in making 
the clear, pure product in your sugar bowl 

or in the foods you eat, the beverages you 
drink. Monsanto flavorings—Ethavan, vanillin, 
‘coumarin, methyl salicylate—combine with 
sugar to add so much good taste to the things 
that are so good for you. 


In these and many other ways, Monsanto 
chemicals contribute to your “energy break” 
through their service to the sugar industry 
...one of the essential industries that 
serve mankind. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 
Ethavan: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. © 1982, m.c.¢ 
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Science reveals 
new ingredient 
for easy shaves 





Wonderful substance outdoes 
lanolin, makes beard softer, 
lubricates, protects skin— 
and is available now 


For years science has searched for a 
way to provide a shaving preparation 
that would enable water to soak into 
the beard better than soap does and 
at the same time have a soothing effect 
on the skin—a characteristic not pres- 
ent in most shaving soap. 


Chemists at The J. B. Williams Co. 
knew that lanolin would soothe—but 
lanolin also prevented the very ‘“‘soak- 
ing power’”’ that makes beards easier 
to shave. 


Advantages of Extract of Lanolin 


So we asked: Would “Extract of Lanolin” 
provide both benefits? Actually, it provides 
the soothing power of lanolin, concentrated 
25 times. And can also increase the water 
penetration essential in wet shaving. It 
does this by penetrating the waxy coating 
of the skin because it is a natural product 
closely resembling the composition of the 
skin surface fat. 


How it works 


“Extract of Lanolin,” due to its surface- 
active nature, actually tends to penetrate 
the pores and recesses of the skin—pro- 
viding the following beneficial effects: 


1. Whiskers become wet, easier to shave. 
2. It acts as a lubricant for the razor, 


helping prevent abrasion, “razor burn,” . 


by reducing friction to a minimum. 


3. It leaves the skin with more of the 
protective natural oils. This protective 
skin-coating is not “shaved away.” 


We asked dermatologists how they felt 
about Extract of Lanolin in shaving creams. 
90% approved with enthusiasm, 


Result: a superior product 


Asaresult of our findings, The J. B. Williams 
Company is now offering our Luxury 
Shaving Cream with “Extract of Lanolin.” 


We don’t wish to make extravagant 
claims; but we do say that our shaving 
preparation, through qualities made pos- 
sible by inclusion of “Extract of Lanolin,” 
will cut to a minimum the skin irritation 
due to shaving. We're so sure, in fact, that 
we make you this FREE offer: 


Just send us your name and address and 
we will give you a free guest-size tube of 
Williams Luxury Lather Shaving Cream 
with “Extract of Lanolin,”’ enough for 3 
weeks’ trial. Write: The J. B. Williams 
Co., Dept. TG-7, Glastonbury, Conn, 
(Offer good only in U. 8, A. and Canada.) 
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the school system, to make full use of the 
facilities the city already has. It keeps the 
schools open at night with a vast adult 
education program—632 classes in 312 
different subjects. It finances a summer 
camp for children who would otherwise 
never get out of the city, and its Youth 
Bureau has found jobs for as many as 
1,000 youngsters in a year. It has poured 
money into softball, tennis and basketball 
programs—all supervised by school and 
community instructors. Once, when two 
small boys invaded Mott's office to com- 
plain that the Park Department could not 
afford to keep the city swimming pools 
open in August, Mott immediately decided 
to foot the bill. “We are,” says he, “a last- 
resort organization.” 

Fresh Flowers & Fresh Ideas. Today, 
with more than $20 million in stocks and 
real estate (the foundation owns at least 
one bank and four department stores), 
the foundation can afford to do quite a bit 
of last-resorting. But that is only the start 
of its work. By its alliance with the Board 
of Education, the foundation has turned 
the schools into neighborhood centers, 
given hundreds of .teachers a chance to 
earn extra money, and made Flint more 
community-conscious than ever before. 

At 77, Charles Mott, a director of Gen- 
eral Motors since 1913, chairman of the 
board of U.S. Sugar Corp. and member of 
innumerable organizations (e.g., American 
Legion, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, Elks, Moose, 
Masons), still works hard at his goal. He 
pops into his paneled office every working 
day, keeps it filled with fresh flowers and 
humming with fresh ideas. Recently he 
helped build four new schools, especially 
designed with auditoriums and gymnasi- 
ums which the whole town can use. “We 
must build back to community activities,” 
says Mott, “to get people to know their 
neighbors and bring about a wholesome, 
small-town atmosphere in a big city.” 





For the last 50 years Frank Bailey, 87, 
onetime president of Brooklyn’s Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., has been trying to 
repay little Union College (enrollment 
993) of Schenectady, N.Y. for the $1,600 
scholarship it gave him in 1881. Over the 
years, his repayment has amounted to 
$1,000,000; he has given a building, en- 
dowed chairs of physics, mathematics, and 
Greek (“Greek did me the most good. . . 
my teacher taught me to think’), Last 
week Frank Bailey added another $500,- 
ooo—to strengthen the college’s depart- 
ments of electrical engineering and eco- 
nomics. 

Thirteen years ago Alfred Jenkins Shri- 
ver, Baltimore lawyer, willed $1,395,680.17 
to Johns Hopkins University for a new 
lecture hall.* Last week, after years of 
demurring over the stipulations in 


* Also bequeathed to Johns Hopkins: Lawyer 
Shriver’s wine cellar (404 gallons, including 235 
bottles of Scotch, 165 of champagne, 15 of pure 
alcohol, and one of Howard County applejack). 
Because of the difficulty of figuring out what the 
tax should be, the whole lot was destroyed by 
the Federal Alcohol Tax Unit, 





Russ Scott 
PHILANTHROPIST Mott 
Quite a bit of last-resorting. 


Bachelor Shriver's will, the university 
finally started building. Among the provi- 
sions it will have to comply with: paint 
murals with the portraits of Shriver’s ten 
favorite Baltimore beauties “at the height 
of their beauty,” the portraits of all uni- 
versity trustees up to 1887, of the first 
faculty of the medical school, of six gen- 
erations of the Shriver family, of clipper 
ships, and of Shriver’s own Johns Hopkins 
class of 1891. 


Report Card 


@ After looking over 111 Eastern cam- 
puses, the University of Vermont reported 
that a year in college (tuition, room and 
board) costs the average student $1,310. 
@ California Inst{tute of Technology an- 
nounced that graduates of the class of 
*52 are now earning $5 to $60 a month 
more than the starting salaries offered to 
the class of ‘51. New median salaries: 
for B.S.s, $340; for M.S.s, $405; for 
engineers, $475; for Ph.D.s, $495. 

@ Inthe current Saturday Review, Claude 
Fuess, onetime headmaster of Andover, 
gives his own thumb-nail history of edu- 
cation during the last 50 years. Main 
trends: “Liberation of the Curriculum; 
the Mania for Military Preparation; the 
Formations of Small Sections and of Fast 
and Slow Divisions; the Rediscovery of 
Interest as a Motive; the Apotheosis of 
the 1.Q.; the Glorification of the Aptitude 
Test; the Popular Demand for Individual 
Attention; the Rise and Decline of Pro- 
gressive Education; the Cumulative Men- 
ace of the Movies, Radio and Television; 
the Falling off in Voluntary Reading; the 
Multiplication of Records; and finally, 
the Training for Citizenship.” 

@ The University of Wisconsin’s School 
of Education polled 78 high schools in 
the state, found that Wisconsin school 
kids spend $17 million a year ($124.02 
apiece) on “incidental expenses.” Biggest 
spenders: the girls, by 66%. 
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typed on an IBM Electric 
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For demonstration or illustrated brochure, write 
to International Business Machines, Dept. T-3, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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YOU CAN SEE WHAT'S COMING! 


Do you doubt what will happen next when an appetite on 








legs—a gastropod in human clothing—rushes into a vision 
of luscious, gorgeous, juicy fruit? When your eyes can see 
such bait, your appetite gets itself all ready without further 
help. That’s why merchants like things packed in glass con- 
tainers. You take a look and sell yourself. And whenever you 
do, you’re also buying DiaMonp products, because DiAMOND 


is a prime supplier of chemicals to the glass industry. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Life of Crime 


Most TV detectives spend more time 
locked in combat with blondes than with 
criminals. Dragnet (alt. Thurs. 9 p.m., 
NBC), long a radio favorite, has become 
the best of the TV crime shows by tossing 
overboard all such TV clichés—from in- 
cendiary blondes and comic stooges to 
roaring gunfights and simple-Simon detec- 
tion. Last week the TV Dragnet came 
back to the air after a summer vacation 
in the first of a new series of 47 filmed 
episodes. The suspenseful story of a man 
about to jump from an eighth-floor ledge, 
it was well acted, filmed and directed and 
undoubtedly Dragnet’s best show to date. 

Star of the show, as well as its director, 


The show has paid off to the extent of a 
five-year contract with sponsor Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. This summer, 34 U.S. 
newspapers began running a new comic 
strip, using Dragnet’s characters and at- 
mosphere (but not its plots). By the first 
of the year, Webb hopes to have a new 
show called Pete Kelly’s Blues ready for 
TV. After his long life of crime, Jack 
Webb will star as a trumpet-blowing mu- 
sician of the 1920s. 


Music in the Night 

General Manager Ted Cott, of Man- 
hattan’s station WNBC, is a man who ab- 
hors a vacuum. In February the Civil 
Defense authorities asked him to keep 
WNBC on the air from midnight until 





Jack Wess (LEFT) IN “DRAGNET” 
The blondes went overboard. 


is Jack Webb, 32, who plays Police Ser- 
geant Joe Friday with a minimum of fake 
heroics. His cases range from simple theft 
to multiple murder, but the program is 
more concerned with the painstaking solv- 
ing of crimes than with showing their gory 
execution. Once the entire half-hour was 
devoted to a verbal third degree. as Webb 
and his fellow detective, Ed Jacobs, broke 
down a coolly stubborn jewel thief. 

Webb got his idea for Dragnet while he 
was playing a typical private eye on radio. 
A Los Angeles police sergeant named Mar- 
ty Wynn said disgustedly: “Why don’t 
you do a show about real cops?” and ar- 
ranged for Webb to use the Los Angeles 
police files. Webb began building a show 
based on authentic police methods and 
backgrounds. After three years on radio 
(this week, the radio Dragnet was rated 
No. 1 by Nielsen researchers), Webb 
decided to apply his successful formula 
(“realism plus entertainment”) to TV. 
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6 a.m. so that the station would be ready 
to function instantly in case of an emer- 
gency. All the Civil Defense required was 
a constant tone signal. Instead, Cott de- 
cided to fill the six hours with classical 
music and see what would happen. 

In three days, Music Through the Night 
drew 1,000 enthusiastic letters. In three 
months the mail had reached 20,000, and 
scores of listeners still call in every 
night to ask the name of the program’s 
haunting theme song (Greensleeves, a 
16th century English air). Listeners have 
sent in valentines, poems, flowers and art 
work to show their appreciation. Con- 
gressman Albert Morano of Connecticut 
saluted “the marked contrast to the clap- 
trap coming from other stations.” Com- 
poser Richard Rodgers wrote a grateful 
letter on behalf of his ill wife; Cartoon- 
ist Milton (Steve Canyon) Caniff said: 
“Like many another night worker, I am 
your ardent supporter.” A group of 47 
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Yale medical students sent a joint let- 
ter; so did 70 customers at Chumley’s 
Bar & Grill in Greenwich Village. Says 
Cott: “We seem to have an absolute 
saturation coverage of the colleges. Guys 
who burn the midnight oil have this show 
on all the time. 

Cott sold the show to its first sponsor 
by dumping a sack of unopened mail on a 
desk and offering odds that there wouldn’t 
be a single uncomplimentary letter in the 
lot. Since then, Music has averaged five 
sponsors a night (ranging from Victor 
records to Dormin, a sleeping pill). De- 
spite Cott’s boast, there have been critical 
letters aplenty. Almost all of them say, 
in effect, that the trouble with the show 
is that music lovers can’t bring them- 
selves to turn the radio off and go to 
bed. 


With a Soft G 


Citizens of El Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora 
la Reina de los Angeles de Porciuncula 
have long since agreed on shortening their 
city’s name to Los Angeles, but they 
could never agree on how to pronounce 
it. Last week a seven-man jury headed by 
Calvin Smith, president of the Southern 
California Broadcasters’ Association, sat 
down with Mayor Fletcher Bowron to 
have a try at settling the matter. After 
due consideration, the jury and mayor 
plumped for the soft “g.” From now on, 
if their decision is respected, it will be 
“Loss An-ju-less,” not “Loss An-gu-less.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Sept. 
19. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 
Radio 

Let's Pretend (Sat. 11:05 a.m., CBS). 
Twenty-third annual presentation of Cim- 
derella. 

The Asia Story (Sun. noon, CBS). 
Speaker: Australia’s Ambassador Sir Per- 
cy Spender. 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (Sun. 
5:30 p.m., ABC). First of an eight-part 
series based on the Sermon on the Mount. 

Alistair Cooke (Sun. 9:45 p.m., ABC). 
Literate and witty comment by an Anglo- 
American newsman, 

Suspense (Mon. 8:30 p.m., 
Charles Laughton in Jack Ketch. 


CBS). 


TELEVISION 

Curtain Call (Fri. 8 p.m., NBC). Mau- 
reen Stapleton in Carrie Marr. 

Footlights Theater (Fri. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC). Gale Storm in The Hot Welcome. 

All-Star Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Starring Jimmy Durante. Guest: Marga- 
ret Truman. 

Toast of the Town (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Ed Sullivan's variety show, with Edith 
Piaf, Helen Hayes, Pat O’Brien. 

| Love Lucy (Mon. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Lucille Ball & Desi Arnaz, back on the air 
with their first-rate comedy show. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). 
Nina Foch in The Kill. 

Four Star Playhouse (Thurs. 8:30 
p.m., CBS). My Wife, Geraldine, with 
Charles Boyer, Una Merkel. 
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yet we actually saved thousands of dollars !” 


Robert S. Woolf, Mgr., Teletranscription Dept., Dumont Television Network 


“When we ship TV film, we're in- 
terested in service. We can't afford to 
take any other attitude. We've bought 
program time all over the country, and 
those programs must be filled. 

“We at Dumont use Air Express. It’s 
the fastest. It has all-point coverage. 
Above all, it is DEPENDABLE. 

“As to cost— Air Express costs 
Dumont /ess than other air services 
would, by thousands of dollars per year! 
For instance, on our regular shipments 
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to Detroit, other services cost 37% to 
3379 more than Air Express. And we 
can’t duplicate the service at any price! 

“The Air Express people have car- 
ried upwards of 50,000 shipments for 
Dumont in the last four years. Their 
ability to trace shipments — especially 
when being shuttled between stations 
—is almost uncanny! It has helped us 
out in many an emergency. 

“It pays to specify Air Express — in 
more ways than one!” 
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“We would pay a premium for these 50,000 Air 
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Cheops’ Architect 


(See Cover) 

The world has forgotten the name of 
Cheops’ architect, but his pyramid still 
stands. Few outside his own profession 
have ever heard of Wallace K. Harrison, 
one of the pyramid builders of today. 
But in the past 30 years, Architect Harri- 
son has directed the construction of $700 
million worth of modern wonders. Last 
week Wallace Harrison was putting the 
finishing touches to his latest group of 
landmarks: the new U.N. buildings, on 
which, as boss architect, Harrison has 
spent five years and $67.5 million. 

In place of the Eastside tenements and 
slaughterhouses stands the shimmering 
glass and marble slab of the Secretariat, 
towering 39 stories above the East River. 
Along its base crouches a long (400 ft.), 
flat (five stories) Conference Building 
for the U.N.’s numberless councils and 
committees. Besides the thou- 
sands of offices, Harrison’s 
designers and engineers have 
provided restaurants, meet- 
ing rooms, lounges and un- 
derground parking space for 
1,500 cars, 

Architecturally, all that re- 
mains to be done is to com- 
plete the interior of the 
General Assembly Building, 
keystone of the entire group. 
Like the Conference Build- 
ing, it is long and low. But 
where the Conference Build- 
ing is rectangular, the Assem- 
bly is sweepingly curved and 
capped with a wide dome. One 
end is clear plate glass, the 
other a cliff of marble and 
translucent glass strips. A long 
ramp leads up to the 2,170- 
seat Assembly hall. Along the 
walls are banks of transla- 
tors’ booths set in strips of 
gilded South American ma- 
hogany. Two vivid, swirling 
murals by France’s Fernand 
Léger flank the hall, and over 
the podium will shine rows 
of plaques bearing the seals 
of the 60 United Nations. 
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idealist 
and savages.” 

The one clear genius in the advisory group is France’s 
cranky Le Corbusier, long a major architectural prophet. In 
1936, he helped Brazil's fiery Oscar Niemeyer design a gov- 
ernment building (see cut) which obviously served as an 
important U.N. source. Niemeyer calls his French collabo- 
rator “the Leonardo da Vinci of modern times.” Now, in his 
brand-new Marseille apartment house, which has a richness 
of color and surface that the U.N. notably lacks, Corbusier 
points the way to even more impressive slabs. 


U.N. ArcHITECTS* 
First a workshop, then a monument. 


ART 


A Sandwich on End? The U.N. build- 
ings have roused the liveliest architectural 
debate in years. Some architectural critics 
have called the Secretariat everything 
from a “magnified radio console” to “a 
sandwich on end.” Old Revolutionary 
Frank Lloyd Wright snorted that the de- 
sign is mere “skyscraperism—a_ sinister 
emblem for world power.” Said Critic 
Lewis (The Culture of Cities) Mumford: 
“A Christmas package wrapped in cello- 





* Background: Markelius (Sweden), Le 
Corbusier (France), Viadimir Bodiansky 
(France), Wallace Harrison (U.S.), G. A, Soil- 
leux (Australia), Max Abramovitz (U.S.), Er- 
nest Weissman (Yugoslavia), John Antoniades 
(Greece), Matthew Nowicki (Poland). Fore- 
ground: Ssu-ch’eng Liang (China), Oscar Nie- 
meyer (Brazil), N. D. Bassov (Russia), Ernest 
Cormier (Canada). 
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THE SLAB'S THE THING 


Slab-shaped buildings—long and narrow but tall enough 
to be vast—are exciting today’s architects as pencil-point 
skyscrapers did their predecessors. No man has done more 
than Wallace Harrison to make the idea a reality: he 
cloaked it with stone in creating Rockefeller Center and 
with glass in the U.N. Secretariat. 

Huge projects like these require the collaboration of 
many minds. Harrison’s partner, Max Abramovitz, and an 
office force of some 250 were not enough to get U.N.-in- 
Manhattan off the ground. To start with, Harrison spent 
four months picking the brains of an advisory panel of ten 
brilliant architects from ten nations. The following two 


pages show home-grown effects achieved by six of these 
consultants. They all found Harrison wide-open to ideas. 
Says Belgium's Gaston Brunfaut cheerfully: “He is not a 
businessman like the rest of American architects. He is an 


. . a kind of aristocrat in a nation of brutes 





United Notions 





phane ... a triumph of irrelevant ro- 
manticism.” 

Architect Harrison is used to having 
these stones shied at his glass houses. And 
he is a pragmatist. “If in five years,” 
says he, “somebody finds a way to build 
that is so much more wonderful that he 
wants to tear the U.N. down and rebuild 
it, why, let him.” 

Five years is a long time in the frenetic 
world of New York real estate, but Harri- 
son’s offer is not likely to be taken up, 
at any rate within that time limit, for two 
good reasons; 1) U.N. cost too much to 
tear down, and 2) even the skeptics are 
getting used to its sharp, clean slab along 
the edge of the Manhattan skyline. 

Harrison's basic idea for the U.N. was a 
simple one. “When we started U.N.,” he 
says, “we were not trying to make a monu- 
ment. We were building a workshop—a 
workshop for world peace. And we tried to 
make it the best damn workshop we could, 

In the eyes of Trygve Lie, 
U.N. Secretary General, Har- 
rison had special qualifica- 
tions for top U.N. architect: 
he had helped build Rocke- 
feller Center. Moreover, Har- 
rison had been a member of 
the committee to bring the 
U.N. to Manhattan, and had 
assisted Rockefeller in his 
purchase and gift of the build- 
ing site. Lie’s first step was to 
name Harrison director of 
planning; then a consulting 
board of design was brought 
together from member na- 
tions. France sent brilliant, 
temperamental Le Corbusier 
(real name: Charles Edouard 
Jeanneret), famous for de- 
veloping the  city-in-a-park 
idea in the *20s. The others: 
Australia’s G. A. Soilleux, 
Belgium’s Gaston Brunfaut, 
Brazil’s Oscar Niemeyer, 
Britain’s Howard Robertson, 
Canada’s Ernest Cormier, 
China’s Ssu-ch’eng Liang, 
Russia’s N. D. Bassov, Swe- 
den’s Sven Markelius and 
Uruguay's Julio Vilamajo. 

Given the restrictions of 
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Barrett Gallagher 


Hicu-Low U.N. Group—glassy, slablike Secretariat, river-front Conference Building, domed stone General Assembly—is group effort. 
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lcoa buildings in Pittsburgh. Howarp Ropertson’s detailed, traditional 
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Sven MarKELIvs’ light & airy Hialsingborg (Sweden) concert hall. Ernest Cormier’s blunt & bulky Montreal University buildings 








the relatively smal! Manhattan site, there 
was never any real debate about whether 
to build a skyscraper or not. The only 
question was what kind of skyscraper. Few 
of the non-U.S. architects had had much 
chance to work on buildings of really 
soaring height. They welcomed U.S. en- 
gineering experience on such problems as 
wind bracing, elevators, plumbing and fire 
prevention. Ideas and sketches (all un- 
signed, since it was to be a group project) 
piled in and got knocked down right & left. 
Harrison wanted a bow front for the As- 
sembly; Corbusier saw the Secretariat 
set on delicate stilts. Both ideas were 
discarded. Someone wanted all the eleva- 
tors put at one end of the building instead 
of in the center. Russia’s Bassov stayed up 
late one night figuring how many extra 
steps that would mean for the U.N.’s 
3,200 office workers, and the elevators 
stayed in the center. In four months Harri- 
son had a basic design to show the U.N. 
“In Europe,” said Belgium’s Brunfaut, 
“we could not imagine such rapidity.” 

Windowless Walls. Though most of 
the kudos for the overall slab design 
must go to Corbusier, the panel credits 
Harrison with translating the basic ideas 
into blueprints. The final decisions were 
also his, as chief planner. Most of the time 
he would sit back, listen to the arguments, 
then advance his own practical solutions. 
When the group was satisfied that it had 
sketched out a workable U.N. workshop, 
it was time to think about “making a 
monument.” Part of the solution was to 
sheath the two ends of the Secretariat 
in unbroken, windowless walls of marble. 
But even here. Harrison & Co. were think- 
ing of the things that make a workshop 
workable. “The solid end walls,” says 
Harrison, “also meant no struggles among 
U.N. staffers for corner offices.” 

With the basic designs agreed on, the 
designers went home. It then took Harri- 
son and four of Manhattan's top construc- 
tion outfits (Fuller, Turner, Walsh, Slat- 
tery) 44 years to finish the job. At the 
peak, in 1949-50, an army of 2,500 work- 
men and experts swarmed over the U.N. 
Harrison's planning office alone kept more 
than 250 people busy day & night. 

Foot by Foot. Big & little engineering 
decisions had to be made constantly. 
Since the buildings were to be air-con- 
ditioned throughout, a vast amount of 
water had to be piped in for the cooling 
equipment. Instead of using city water, 
Harrison's engineers cleaned out two huge 
sewers left over from slaughterhouse days, 
and installed pumps capable of sucking in 
14,000 gallons of water a minute from the 
East River. Since everybody at the U.N. 
seemed to favor a different temperature, 
Harrison had to put in individual controls 
at every second window. Staffers are not 
entirely satisfied with the temperature 
ranges, even now. 

Money was the most critical shortage. 
With zooming costs and an_ iron-clad 
budget, Harrison's designers had to redraw 
the plans for the Assembly Building nine 
times to make successive economies in 
size and building materials. The resulting 
design was too squat, Harrison thought. 
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He introduced a steel dome to give an 
impression of greater interior height. And 
there were other troubles—problems of 
riveters who were almost unable to ham- 
mer in the oversized rivets needed to brace 
the Secretariat against the wind, of a tiny 
decoration budget that had to be eked out 
with paint, plaster and imagination, Har- 
rison was asked last week how he ever 
managed to get the U.N. built. “The same 





Anthony Linck 
MANHATTAN’S R.C.A. BUILDING 


John Doe likes it. 


way you build a railroad,” said Harrison. 
“Foot by foot.” 

Worcester & Beyond. Wallace Kirkman 
Harrison is strictly a working architect. 
He has written no books on what he has 
done or what architecture might or should 
do. When he is not tramping around an 
excavation or arguing with contractors, he 
can usually be found hard at work in his 
office—a big (6 ft. 2 in., 210 lbs.), rum- 
pled figure in shirtsleeves. He talks every- 
day American with a New England twang, 
and runs his firm like a football team. He 
quit school early and came up the hard 
way. He has very little time for play. In 
his hurry, singlemindedness and success, 
he is a character out of J. P. Marquand. 

Moreover, if architects are a combina- 


tion of Mary and Martha, Harrison is 
mostly Martha. He has no place among 
such frontiersmen of architecture as Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Louis Sullivan* and Walter 
Gropius. He is not even sure that he is a 
modern. A Harrison-styled building is ap- 
plied modern—the kind that the purists 
boggle at but John Doe likes. 

Wallace Harrison was born on Sept. 28, 
1895 in a small frame house in the center 
of Worcester, Mass., where his father was 
superintendent of a local ironworks. Young 
Wally Harrison saw the automobiles fill 
up Main Street, saw the old Victorian 
houses taken over by morticians and auto 
showrooms. 

When he was just 14, Harrison’s mother 
died, and his father grieved himself to 
pieces. Harrison quit school and pestered 
a local contractor for a job. “Son,” the 
contractor told him, “you're a damn fool 
to go into building. Go into farming, 
that’s where the money is.’’ Neverthe- 
less, he took Harrison on as an office boy, 
and later even let him diagram some stone 
designs. Harrison soon noticed something 
about the contracting business: the con- 
tractor took his orders from the architect. 
That decided him: he would be an architect. 

Hospitals for Nothing. Harrison took 
a course in construction engineering at 
Worcester Tech. But there must be better 
places than Worcester, he decided, to find 
out about architecture. When he was 20, 
he went to New York and applied for a 
job with the most famous firm of archi- 
tects in the U.S., McKim, Mead & White. 
They had put up half the nouveau riche 
palaces in Newport, R.I., and had just 
built the Morgan Library in Manhattan, 
while some Bellevue Hospital buildings, 
the Racquet and Tennis Club and several 
Columbia University buildings were 
among the projects on their drawing 
boards. Harrison wanted the job so much 
that he said he would work for nothing. 
He was taken at his word and set to draw- 
ing plans for a book on hospitals one of 
the partners was writing. But within a 
fottnight he was a junior draftsman at 
$20 a week. 

In his spare time, Harrison tried to fill 
out his education. At the parish house 
of Calvary Episcopal Church, where he 
roomed for awhile, the curates kept a dic- 
tionary beside them at mealtime. When- 
ever a word was in question, they would 
look it up. “I got an education by absorp- 
tion there,” he says. On his days off, he 
walked around New York studying such 
wonders as Fifth Avenue, Wall Street and 
the Woolworth Building. While still work- 
ing for McKim, Mead & White, he got 
himself enrolled in the atelier of a top 
architect, Harvey Wiley Corbett, where 
in the evenings he drew, drew and redrew, 
while Corbett passed from desk to desk, 
criticizing and encouraging. 

In World War I, Harrison enlisted in 
the Navy, and wound up as an ensign, 
navigating a sub chaser in the Adriatic. 
He saw little action, but he did get to 






%* Whose steel-ribbed Wainwright Building in St, 
Louis was one of the earliest (1891) ancestors 
of the modern skyscraper. 
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Paris, and soon after his discharge he went 
back to see some more of it. By 1920 he 
was living in a Left Bank lodging house, 
eating bean soup in a restaurant “so cheap 
not even Frenchmen would go there,”’ and 
hearing excited talk about Corbusier and 
the new German moderns. 

The boy from Worcester still had to 
catch up on freehand drawing, math and 
physics—things his contemporaries had 
learned in college but that he had to learn 
in Paris cram schools. He stayed up nights 
arguing with young moderns. He did not 
take easily or kindly to modern notions in 
architecture. “I remember arguing my 
head off against those fellows. I said you 
couldn’t possibly put a glass window at 
the bottom of a building. It just wouldn’t 
look as if it were going to stand up.” 

Home again after a year of Paris, Har- 
rison found the tides beginning to turn. 
The Renaissance revival was losing mo- 


found the floor littered with scrawls and 
sketches. 

When John D. Rockefeller Jr: was 
ready to build Rockefeller Center, Harri- 
son had definitely enlisted in the camp of 
modern architecture and was ready to 
fight for it. He was sure he was on the 
winning side. Gothic and neo-classic sky- 
scrapers were dying out in Manhattan; 
Hood had just designed the starkly simple 
Daily News Building and the equally sim- 
ple—if startlingly pea-green—McGraw- 
Hill Building. Harrison ‘and his partner 
Corbett were among the architects chosen 
by the Rockefellers to work on the designs 
for the most ambitious project of the 
century. 

Past v. Present. The designs for Rocke- 
feller Center were too modern for most 
people. The conservatives set up a howl. 
“I don’t know what people expected,” 
says Harrison. “They must have thought 





Harrison & ABRAMOVITZ 
Some Mary, but mostly Martha. 


mentum; the skyscraper boom of the ’20s 
was under way. Harrison left McKim, 
Mead & White and went to work for 
Bertram Goodhue, who had just woh a 
competition for the Nebraska state capi- 
tol. Harrison worked on some of the dome 
designs for the capitol, and became one of 
Goodhue'’s top designers. 

Time for a Change. In 1926, Harrison 
was the picture of a struggling young 
architect. He had saved up enough money 
to support a wife, a tall, 22-year-old 
blonde named Ellen Hunt Milton, whose 
brother had married John D. Rockefeller 
Jr.’s daughter, Abby. They were living in a 
small, two-room apartment in Manhat- 
tan’s East 7os when Harrison’s old teach- 
er, Harvey Corbett, offered him a partner- 
ship. Harrison jumped at the chance, and 
for the next four years designed a series 
of auditoriums and office buildings with 
Corbett. Architecture was almost his en- 
tire life. There was always a drawing 
board in his room and a pad & pencil by 
his bed. In the morning, his wife usually 


it was going to be one great square, a sort 
of Spanish plaza or a Place de la Con- 
corde.”’ But John D. Rockefeller Jr. never 
said a word. “I never read the papers when 
they print disturbing things about me or 
my people,” he told his architects. 

The designs had taken 18 months to 
finish. Architect Ray Hood had wanted 
the R.C.A. Building to look like a slab, 
but with staggered setbacks; Harrison 
battled for a single, uninterrupted cliff of 
stone. Harrison found himself alone and 
had to give in. That was not the only fight. 
The managerial firm of Todd, Robertson 
& Todd that Rockefeller had put over the 
architects wanted the whole group of 
buildings wrapped in Byzantine or Roman- 
esque trim. The argument got hot; so did 
Harrison. Finally, he exploded out of his 
chair and sent it spinning. “Damn it!” he 
shouted, “you people just can’t do this!” 
It was worse than criminal, he cried, to 
spend $125 million tricking-out something 
as clean and new as the U.S. skyscraper 
in any of the period styles of the past. 
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How Honeywell Controls help make today’s classroom 


Many OF THE NEw schools are different 
—in more ways than architecture and 
teaching method. 

These schools feature coordinated class- 
rooms —schoolrooms where seating, light- 
ing, noise level, heating and ventilating 
are scientifically controlled for better 
learning. 

For years leading educational author- 
ities have been studying classroom en- 
vironment. From this study, in which 
more recently Honeywell has _partici- 
pated, has come this new principle of 
the coordinated classroom. 

And from Honeywell research labora- 








America lives better — works better— with Honeywell Controls 


a better place for your child to learn! 


tories have come better heating and ven- 
tilating controls — specially designed for 
a school’s special needs. 

Helping to make today’s classroom a 
better place for learning is just one way 
Honeywell helps America live better, 
work better. You'll also find Honeywell 
controls in industry; in planes, trains, 
ships and buses. In millions of homes 
and commercial buildings where the fa- 
miliar thermostat on the wall helps 
guard America’s health and comfort. 

This is the age of Automatic Control. 
And Honeywell has been the leader in 
controls for more than 60 years. 


Honeywell 


For additional information on the development of the 
“coordinated classroom” idea, write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 


Dept. 1, Minneapolis 8, Minn. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ont. 
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hit 


or order direct. 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 





SKOS — Briar Tan 
Borbide, $18.95. Higher 
West of Rockies. 








ANllen-kilavonids 


Yes, uppers, counters, insoles and soles 
are locked together in a single, all- 
stitched unit! The arch “floats” on 
a full-length cork cushion to give you 
buoyant foot support. You'll really 
like Allen-Edmonds — or your 
money back! See your dealer, 


/ 











MAN TO MAN, THE GOOD 


WORD GETS 


a 


4 


“|. . They get a ‘trickle’ instead 
of a ‘run’... but it’s sure 
worth waiting for! 


I. the ‘hollow’ at Lynchburg, Tennessee, 
the Jack Daniel’s folks make whiskey a slow, 
painstaking way—taking time to mellow 
every drop through room-high vats of 
pulverized charcoal (very special charcoal, 
rick-burned in the open air). The result is 
smooth, full-bodied Jack Daniel’s—the rare 
old sippin’ whiskey made in Tennessee.” 


ou. Ought to Taate 
JACK DANIELS 


JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG, TENNESSEE 


all ‘round stitching 
for heel-to-toe flexibility 





Rockefeller was convinced. When the 
Center went up, it was the simplest sky- 
scraper group the world had ever seen. 
John Doe, peering up at it from the street, 
decided he liked it, thought maybe it was 
even handsome. 

In the mid-’30s, Harrison had his own 
office and two new partners: André Fouil- 
houx and Max Abramovitz. The firm 
helped add two more buildings to Rocke- 
feller Center, put up the 12-story Rocke- 
feller Apartments in Manhattan and the 
$1,200,000 Hotel Avila in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela’s first luxury hotel and still its best. 
Harrison’s firm was given the job of find- 
ing a suitably futuristic theme for New 
York’s World’s Fair. He and his designers 
spent months on the problem. On the 
1,036th drawing, they got what they want- 
ed—the Trylon & Perisphere. When the 
fair officials ran short of money and cut 
the Perisphere down by 20 feet, Harrison 
felt it was “a disaster.” 

In World War II Harrison went to 
Washington, where he served for four 
years as deputy to Nelson Rockefeller in 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Harrison the Govern- 
ment official proved an able administrator 
with a knack for homely diplomacy. Then 
came the U.N. job. 

New Directions. The U.N. buildings 
have consumed most of Harrison’s time 
since the war, but he has also been branch- 
ing out in other directions. In Dallas, he 
is putting up a 5o00-ft. Secretariat-like 
office for the Republic National Bank, the 
tallest skyscraper ever built in the South- 
west, 

He has finished plans for a $6,000,000 
aquarium for Brooklyn's Coney Island, is 
working on a $1,000,000 auditorium for 
Ohio’s Oberlin College. a $3.500,000 office 
for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace in Manhattan, and a $22 
million public housing project (1,800 
apartments) in Brooklyn. Near Pitts- 


burgh’s “golden triangle” stand two brand- 
new Harrison skyscrapers. One is a 4I- 
story, $23 million slab sheathed in lime- 
stone and glittering stainless steel for U.S. 
Steel and the Mellon National Bank; the 
other is a 30-story office building for the 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Except for the steel skeleton, almost the 
entire building is aluminum. Stamped alu- 
minum panels cover the girders; there are 
aluminum partitions, woven-aluminum 
lighting fixtures, aluminum wires to carry 
the electricity, bright-colored aluminum 
strips for the roof terraces. (“Who 
knows?” muses Harrison. “Maybe some- 
day we'll have cities colored like rain- 
bows.” ) The huge, 300-ton aluminum and 
glass lobby is suspended like a giant weight 
by cantilever girders from the rest of the 
building. There is a radical new air-condi- 
tioning system that cools like a radiant- 
heating plant; cold water is pumped 
through small pipes, thus eliminating 
cumbersome air ducts. And the windows 
are a window washer’s delight. Exch one is 
surrounded by an air-filled rubber tire. 
When the air is let out, the window spins 
on its axis for easy cleaning. After wash- 
ing, the tires are blown up again from a 
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Here's the perfect answer to many 
problems «= tough ones 


be speeded with multiple 


operat 


figuring 
that can 
totals, electric 
alternating 
well as the sin 
totaling old ane 


quanuty and value, &t- 
Burroughs can 


jon, aucomatc 
gister control . - - 4S 
apler ones such as 
1 new balances, 


See how this newest 
be applied to many figuring and 
accounung problems in your busi- 


ss. Call Burroughs today. 
G MACHINE co. 


RROUGHS ADDIN 
MIC HIGAN 


DETROIT 32, 














NH, at a 


H™ are people having Sunday fun at home. They 


hardly realize they are relaxing on chemicals, wearing 
chemicals, surrounded by chemicals they don’t see. Let's 
point out some: 
From children to grandfather, they’re all wearing rayon 
or other synthetic fiber clothing made possible by 
NH; (ammonia). The plants and grass have been 
invigorated with ammonium nitrate. Commercial meth- 
anol helped dye the big blue umbrella 
Formaldehyde is a basic chemical needed in making the 
plastic plates and bowls Methanol also is an im- 
portant aid in making varnish and stain finishes 
And there are many other chemicals in the picture. 
Would we all be living as happily without this wonder 


age of chemistry? Of course not, and there’s more to 








Barbecue? 


come. Spencer chemists are constantly working ahead, 


perhaps for something for you. Interested? Please write us. 


Sketch shows administration building of Spencer’s new 
$14,000,000 plant under construction at Vicksburg, Miss., 
which will add 60,000 tons to Spencer’s nitrogen capacity. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, D 


Ammonia @ Refrigeration G 












jum Nitrate Fertilixe , 
Solution @ FREZALL (Spencer Dry lee) @ Liqui 


America’s growing name in chemicals 


small compressed-air tank trundled around | 
on a cart. 

Harrison thinks aluminum may become 
one of the future’s prime building mate- 
rials. Metal is cheaper than stone, also 
lighter and dryer. Dampness is an old 
bugaboo of the builder: the use of stone 


means water for cement, and water is | 
heavy, messy, freezes in winter. Rain soaks 


through even the best-built stone wall and 
causes a whole flock of new problems. “I 
have always tried to move forward to 
something better—even at the risk of 


being wrong,” says Harrison. “That way, | 


you are certainly ahead of the man who is 
right and doesn’t do anything.” Maybe 
Cheops’ architect talked the same way. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Leonard Bernstein, 34, con- 
ductor, pianist and composer of symphony 
(Jeremiah), ballet (Fancy Free; Facsim- 
ile) and musicomedy (On the Town), and 
Costa Rica-born TV Actress Felicia Mon- 
tealegre Bernstein, 30: their first child, a 
daughter; in Manhattan. Name: Jamie 
Anne Maria. Weight: 7 Ibs. 3 oz. 








Married. Horace Dwight Taft, 27, 
youngest son of Ohio’s senior Senator, 
now a physics graduate student at the 
University of Chicago; and Mary Jane 


Badger, 22, whom he met while studying | 


in Switzerland; in Washington. 


Died. The Very Rev. Claude Willard 
Sprouse, 63, dean of Kansas City’s Grace 
and Holy Trinity Cathedral since 1931 
and president of the Episcopal Church's 
House of Deputies; of a heart attack; in 
Boston. Elected president of the House a 





second time by the church convention, 
Dean Sprouse had just finished his accept- 
ance speech (“One great job. . . is to try 
to push this world a little bit nearer to 
the Kingdom of our Lord, Jesus Christ’’) 


and turned away from the podium, when | 


he collapsed on the platform. Doctors 
were called from the audience, and the 
dean’s wife and daughter hurried to the 
stage. Minutes later, as the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward Welles, Bishop of West Missouri, 
spoke a final prayer, Dean Sprouse died. 


Died. Admiral Jonas Howard Ingram, 
65, Medal of Honor winner (at Veracruz 
in 1914), wartime commander in chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, onetime star athlete at 
Annapolis and later (1914-17) the Naval 
Academy’s football coach; of a heart at- 
tack; in San Diego. In 1906, as the Navy’s 
fullback, he caught a forward pass, scored 
Navy’s first victory over Army in six 
years. During World War II he was re- 
sponsible for the nation’s sea lanes from 
the Arctic to the Falkland Islands, once 
said of his job: “I had little butter and a 


hell of a lot of bread to spread it on.” Re- | 


tired from the Navy in 1947, he became 
commissioner of the All-American Foot- 








ball Conference (now part of the National 
Football League), later was named a vice 
president of the Reynolds Metals Co. 
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ON SKYROCKETING COSTS 
IN YOUR PLANT! 





IF YOUR OWN FIGURES PROVE THAT TOP- 
HEAVY COSTS ARE TAKING A BIGGER BITE 
OUT OF YOUR COMPANY’S PROFITS..HERE’S 
A Booklet Showing How Materials Handling 






A? 


at we i se 
pS Seae Gane 2s 
Mul the coupon today! 


Mail the coupon today. See how 
many electric trucks Automatic 
has to offer... how many ingen- 
ious devices it has to fit whatever 
“tough” handling problems you 
have .. . electric trucks of every 
size “Keyed-for-your-Job,” and 
your job alone! 





World's Largest Exclusive Builder 
of Electric Industrial Trucks 


= 


Savings Can Be KEYED-FOR-YOUR-PLANT! 


Lost man-hours due to inefficient materials han- 
dling is one of management's biggest problems, 
today. There must be a way to convert loss 
leaks into profit—and there is! 

The secret is in really cutting materials han- 
dling costs, eliminating time and money-wast- 
ing hand handling without increasing workload 
of personnel! 

It doesn’t matter what business you are in, 
find out now how much more you can save 
with “Keyed-for-the-Job” Automatic Trucks. 
There’s only one RIGHT truck for each ma- 
terial handling job... and Automatic has the 
experience and know-how that saves you 
money with trucks and special attachments that 
are “Keyed-for-the-Job” in your plant! 

Even if you are using material handling 
trucks, they may be too big, too small, or in- 
adequate for efficiently handling your parti- 
cular product, may not save you enough to 
add up to the savings of 50% or more ex- 
rienced by many Automatic users. 





—------------ 


Automatic > 67 West 871h Steet, Dept. P-2 


jicage 20, Illinois 


Please send, without obligation, free booklet and | 
full details on Automatic “Keyed -for-the- Job” | 
Electric Trucks to help save money in my plant. | 





Street Address... 
CR cucspnccccncevescencses Zone... .State...cooe 
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AMERICA'S NEW B-61 MATADOR USES 

INGENIOUS ELECTRONIC CONTROLS TO DO THE 

FLYING. CARRYING AN EXPLOSIVE LOAD, IT IS ti 
GUIDED AT TERRIFIC SPEED TO THE ASSIGNED TARGET, % 
WHICH IT CRASHES INTO AND DESTROYS. POWER iS 
PROVIDED BY A HIGH SPEED TURBOVJET ENGINE. 

AND THE SPECIAL PUMP WHICH REGULATES THE 

FLOW OF FUEL IN THE COMPLEX, HIGHLY SECRET 

6-61 IS MADE BY B-W’S PESCO. 


NEW NORGE UPRIGHT 
HOME FREEZER 





ICE CREAM BAKED AT 400° WITHOUT You CAN GO LIKE 60- 


MELTING / INSULATION USED IN THE NEW B-W NORGE WITH YOUR ENGINE DOING 42 / 

vu IGHT FR FICIE cE CREAM PED 

IN IT 1S STILL FROZEN EVEN APTER 45 MINUTES IN A doo" ENGINE REVOLUTIONS ARE CUT 30% BY THE FAMOUS B-W 
OVEN. IT KEEPS COLD IN AND HEAT OUT... ASSURES FAST OVERDRIVE ..SO A CAR CAN TRAVEL 60 MILES AN HOUR,.YET 
FREEZING, STEADY CHILL IN THIS NEW SPACE-SAVING FREEZER. THE ENGINE WILL LOAF AT 42. AT 30, THE ENGINE GOES ONLY 21, 

| THE NORGE UPRIGHT PROVIDES PANTRY-HANDY SPACE FOR 400 THIS MEANS REAL GAS SAVINGS — EASIER RIDING — LESS 
POUNDS OF FROZEN FOOD WITHIN EASY REACH. ENGINE WEAR. MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR, OVERDRIVE IS 


| AVAILABLE ON IO LEADING MAKES OF CARS. 


wacseemvesr BOKC WHKNER 
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SQUEEZING BIGGER VALUE OUT OF 
CONCRETE... TEACHING MOTORCARS 
HOWTO RELAX AND LIVE LONGER... 
PUTTING THE PUSH INTO SELF- 
FLYING BOMBERS / 


IN SO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 
FOR EXAMPLE: #9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER, EVERY COMMERC/AL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT 
AND APPLIANCES. 


ff) LAUREL LEAF WAS 
?°* GREEK VOTERS BALLOT/ 


i THE ANCIENT GREEKS VOTED BY MARKING THE 
FRO TOR NAME OF THEIR CANDIDATE ON A LAUREL LEAF 
: JA EAT WITH A STYLUS. TODAY, AN*X* IN A CIRCLE IS 
= op H sf ALL IT TAKES TO MAKE YOUR WISHES COUNT. 
-R ’ SO VOTE — GOTO THE POLLS NOVEMBER 4th, 
gNO pin Fan wii: VOTING IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 


DESIGNED IS Cee ea Loar Sa MAN WHO 


70 wa THE CAR RADIATOR 
TURNED Our BY B-w'S 
LONG MANUFACTURING 
THAT IN A SPACE JUST 
19 K2Z INCHES THERE ARE 
OVER 25,000 SQUARE 
INCHES OF COOLING SURFACE. 
ACTUALLY,THIS RADIATOR, 
CAN DISSIPATE ENOUGH 
HEAT TO MAINTAIN A ‘TO? 
TEMPERATURE THROUGHOUT 
TWO 8-ROOM HOUSES IN 
ZERO WEATHER. 


















TA CONCRETE WALLS OF THE 

NEWEST STORAGE TANKS CAN 
NOW BE BUILT HALF THE USUAL 
4 THICKNESS — WITH 75 % LESS STEEL. 
NEEDED STRENGTH |S SUPPLIED BY A 

FORM-FITTING GIRDLE OF WIRE WOUND ON THE 

TANK BY A UNIQUE MACHINE WHICH PULLS 

ITSELF ALONG AN ENOLESS ROLLER CHAIN. 

THIS CHAIN, MADE BY B-W’S MORSE CHAIN, ENABLES 

THE MACHINE TO DEVELOP A PULL OF 140,000 LBS. PER 

SQUARE INCH THAT STRETCHES THE WIRE 

TO TERRIFIC TIGHTNESS. 


These’ units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD, * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
CORP, * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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You've got COAL at your Fingertipg | 


Twirl the thermostat’s dial and the modern coal furnace 
sends out its ever-glowing warmth automatically—over 
14,000,000 American families enjoy coal’s healthful heat. 
Turn your car key and you're ready to drive a coal 
“product”—to make every pound of steel takes another 
pound of coal. Your TV set, electric lights, appliances 
depend on coal—70% of the fuel used by America’s utili- 
ties is coal. And not only does coal-generated electricity 
power the factories that produce almost every product 
you use—it powers the making of thousands of defense 
items in our country’s Production for Freedom! 


It’s good to know then, that America’s coal resources 
are large enough to last for centuries—that America’s 
coal industry is the world’s most efficient! 


Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 
a factory—to heat a home, a church or any other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

¥r Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

vv Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

vy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

yy Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

xy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


IN PRODUCTION FOR FREEDOM 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Bad Guess 


U.S. businessmen, who thought that 
Washington had already confused them as 
much as possible, discovered last week 
that confusion can be compounded. As he 
was sworn in as the newest member of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, ex-Economics Professor Robert C. 
Turner, 44, told newsmen that the peak 
in defense spending—which everyone 
thought was almost a year away—has vir- 
tually been reached. Added Turner: “It 
will be a difficult and delicate job to main- 
tain present prosperity.” ; 

Next day, when the stock market took 
one of its sharpest flops in recent weeks, 
many traders blamed Turner’s gloomy 
prophecy. Turner, who had misread re- 
vised figures on the 1953 budget, was 
quickly contradicted, not only by Presi- 
dential Assistant John Steelman and Boss 
Mobilizer Henry H. Fowler, but finally 
by his red-faced self. Steelman and Fowler 
stated—and Turner agreed—that the cur- 
rent $124-billion-per-quarter rate of mili- 
tary expenditures will reach a peak of 
some $14 billion in mid-1953, then level 
out for two years. 

Last week, as far as anyone could see, 
the Turner recession looked far away. 
Once more the U.S. boom was at full 
throttle. Appliance makers, who not long 
ago had been shoving mightily at their 
slow-moving goods, now had _ trouble 
catching up with demand. And only six 
weeks after the steel strike had cut auto 
production to the lowest level since World 
War II, automakers rolled out the biggest 
week's production this year: 103,054 units 
v. 100,584 for the same week last year. 

As the OPS finally issued its long- 
awaited order allowing steel users to pass 
along all increases in their costs from the 
steel wage-price settlement, there was new 
upward pressure on many prices. Never- 
theless, the big U.S. productive machine 
was now in such high gear that there 
were signs of softening in some prices 
(see below). 


Good News 


Into the nation’s stockpens last week 
crowded the biggest shipments of steers 
since World War II’s end. Some had come 
from such drought-parched areas as Okla- 
homa, where ranchers could not grass-feed 
them any longer. But most of the ship- 
ments were moving because of a simple 
fact: after six years of high beef prices 
and bumper corn crops for feed, U.S. 
ranges are bulging with 88 million head of 
beef cattle, the greatest in history. 

Did this mean that the law of supply & 
demand would bring prices down? Live- 
stock prices had already taken some pretty 
sharp tumbles. The best steers last week 
were bringing only about 25¢-333¢ a lb. 
on the hoof v. 29¢-374¢ a year ago. Retail 
prices were down, but relatively not ‘as 
much. Spokesmen for two big chains last 
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week predicted further drops. Said one: 
“There will be huge quantities of cattle 
coming to market within the next month 
or so, and we fully expect prices to go 
down substantially.” But packers pointed 
out that higher freight rates and higher 
packing-house wages would make it im- 
possible to pass on all of the wholesale 
drops. And ‘ranchers themselves argued 
that demand is apt to go right on rising 
with the supply. The U.S., eating 48.7 Ibs. 
of beef per person in 1930, last year ate 
63 lbs. in spite of high prices. With in- 
comes high, any cut in beef prices is apt 
to bring a lot more buying of sirloin from 
people who have had to make do with 
hamburger. And that is apt to keep prices 
from falling very far. 





only the President could stop the strike, 
Truman said he had no immediate plans 
to intervene. The union massed pickets 
at Lockheed to keep out non-striking 
employees, until a court enjoined pickets 
to stand at least 15 feet apart. 

With Lockheed closed, the I.A.M. then 
tried to strike Douglas’ plants at Santa 
Monica and El Segundo, demanding a 
blanket o¢-an-hour increase. Douglas of- 
fered 5¢, and 13,000 El Segundo workers 
walked out. But at the main Santa Mon- 
ica plant, Douglas’ more experienced work- 
ers refused to let Local Union President 
Stan Decker stampede them, met to bal- 
lot on a strike. During the day, they had 
heard the plant loudspeaker repeat a tele- 
gram from Defense Secretary Robert 


United Press 


UNFINISHED JET TRAINERS IN StRUCK LocKHEED PLANT 
At Douglas, some remembered Korea. 


ARMAMENT 
Strikebound & Unbound 


Since rearmament boomed the U.S. air- 
craft industry’s work force to 750,000, 
the A.F.L.’s International Association of 
Machinists and the C.1.0.’s United Auto 
Workers have tried to outdo each other in 
demands on planemakers. Three months 
ago, in spite of war and the dangerously 
lagging aircraft program, the U.A.W. 
voted to strike North American Aviation, 
called it off only after it got an average 
1o¢-an-hour pay boost on recommenda- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
rest of the industry assumed that the 
award established a pattern. 

Not so the machinists’ union, which 
has the bargaining rights at Lockheed and 
Douglas. It served notice on Lockheed 
that it wanted an average boost of 16¢ an 
hour, refused to submit its demands to 
WSB. Lockheed said it could not offer 
more than the WSB pattern. Last week 
25,000 (out of 33,000) employees struck 
at Lockheed’s Burbank plant. Work on 
$1.2 billion in defense orders stopped. 

On the production lines, half-finished 
Starfire jet fighters, T-33 jet trainers and 
transports testified to the union’s strikes- 
as-usual attitude. Washington seemed un- 
concerned. While the union insisted that 


Lovett (“Any stoppage of production 
. . . would have most serious consequences 
for our national defense”). When Union 
Boss Decker tried to hurry the vote, one 
member cried: “This ain’t the night shift, 
Stan, they’re the working boys.” Cried 
another: “What about what Lovett said?” 
And another: “What about the boys in 
Korea?” In a secret ballot, the workers 
accepted Douglas’ 5¢ offer, repudiated 
their union leaders. 


OIL 


Negotiations in lran 

When Iran’s ailing Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh was in the U.S. last year, he 
met W. (for William) Alton Jones, presi- 
dent of Cities Service Co., the twelfth- 
biggest U.S. oil company. Three weeks 
ago, on Mossadegh’s personal invitation, 
“Pete” Jones hustled to Iran, looked over 
the Abadan refinery, nosed around the 
oilfields. What was Jones up to? Last 
week Jones would say only: “My job 
isn’t yet finished.” 

Jones is an old hand at rescue work in 
the sort of expropriation trouble afflict- 
ing Britain’s giant Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
When the Mexican government expropri- 
ated U.S. oil properties in 1938, Cities 
Service’s holdings, all still unexplored, 
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Harmon Elliott 


Talking 


Tin Elliott bicycle factory at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, was 
sold to the Stanley brothers in 
1898, and the Stanley steam car 
was manufactured in this Elliott 
bicycle factory from 1899 to 1920. 


I remember how the Stanley 
brothers scoffed at gasoline au- 
tomobiles, but I saw gasoline 
automobiles put all steam auto- 
mobiles out of business. 


The differences between a 
steam automobile and a gaso- 
line automobile were no greater 
than the differences between the 
two kinds of addressing ma- 
chines now on sale in the U.S.A. 


In fact a comparison of Elliott 
stencil addressing machines 
with other addressing machines 
will reveal more differences 
than steam versus gasoline 


automobiles. 


I invite you to join the thou- 
sands of businessmen who have 
switched from metal address 
plates to Elliott typewriter sten- 
ciled fiber address cards. 


By what other expenditure 
can you reap 334% per year on 
your investment? 


May I send you a booklet en- 
titled “Stencil Addressing from 
1852 to 1952”. 


Ase [erty 


147-J Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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were grabbed along with the rest. But in 
1948, Cities Service became the first big 
U.S. company to make its way back into 
Mexico. 

Last week the Wall Street Journal said 
flatly that Jones’s job in Iran was to buy 
100,000 bbls. of oil a day for Cities Serv- 
ice. The Journal pooh-poohed Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co.’s threats that it will sue 
anyone who tries to market the oil. Said 
the W.S.J.: “Some oilmen think the Brit- 
ish case wouldn’t stand up in U.S. courts.” 
Most U.S. oilmen found such a proposi- 
tion hard to believe. Jones is too shrewd 
an operator to take on Great Britain, the 
U.S. State Department and Anglo-Iranian 
all at_ once. Furthermore, Cities Service 
does not have the spare tankers or re- 
fineries, now working at capacity, to han- 
dle an extra 100,000 bbls. a day. 

Best guess of oilmen was that Jones was 
trying to work out a deal to get Iranian 
oil not only for Cities Service but for a 
group of U.S. oil companies and Anglo- 
Iranian. The larger U.S. companies can 
use more crude and have the tankers to 
transport it. While Anglo-Iranian has 
shown no disposition to cut any outsiders 
in on Iranian oil, U.S. oilmen think it 
may be the only hope left for a solution 
that would save face all around. 


Real Wildcatting 


A group of U.S. oilmen last week made 
a deal with Spain to wildcat for oil in the 
Ebro Valley, although no oil in quantity 
has ever been found in Spain. The group, 
which includes Delhi Oil and famed Ge- 
ologist Everette de Golyer (True, April 
3. 1944 et seq.), has put up $1,000,000 
as a starter, while the state’s Instituto 
Nacional de Industria, has put up the 
same amount. If oil is found, the Spanish 
government will get 3%, while the Amer- 
ican group and the Instituto Nacional will 
split the remainder, one of the most favor- 
able foreign deals U.S. oilmen have made 
in recent years. Said De Golyer: “This is 
real wildcatting, as wild as a March hare. 
We aren't wildcatting on the [geological] 
structure as we do here most of the time. 
We're wildcatting on both the structure 
and the region.” . 


CORPORATIONS 


The King of Cockomamies 

As president of Chicago’s Meyercord 
Co., Leonard Henry Knopf, 52, is the 
world’s decalcomania* king. Housewives 
use plastic or paper decals to decorate 
kitchen and nursery walls. Small fry, who 
call decals “cockomamies,” paste them on 
their arms to simulate tattoos. Business- 
men use them in hundreds of ways: for 
trademarks on vending machines, store 
windows and products; for instructions on 
tractors, life rafts and planes (a B-29 re- 
quires 2,700 decals); for tax stamps on 
cigarette packages. Even casketmakers use 


* Literal meaning: a mania for transferring 
drawings. Decalcomania designs, made of inks, 
plastics, lacquers or varnishes, are transferred 
from coated paper to another surface by mois- 
ture, heat, pressure or chemical action. 






James H. Laughead—Forruns 
EVERETTE DE GOLYER 


He rivaled a hare. 





Meyercord decals to make a pine coffin 
look like a marble one. 

Last week Decalcomaniac Knopf, who 
calls his product “painting by way of the 
printing press,” offered a new plastic decal 
that looks like expensive wood. A dozen 
furniture makers already plan to use the 
new decals in their winter lines. 

In 1894, when George Meyercord and 
his brother Henry set up shop in the 
backroom of a Loop barbershop, only 
about $100,000 worth of decals a year, 
mostly German imports, were used in the 
U.S. Meyercord carved out a domestic 
market by making decals for bicycle, 
sled and sewing-machine manufacturers. 
Len Knopf, whose father was a Meyer- 
cord pressman, started working in the 





Archie Lieberman 
Leonarp Knopr 


He matched a lizard. 
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plant during the summer as a press wiper 
when he was 16. After two years of col- 
lege, he was hired as a salesman, by 1929 
had worked up to sales manager. The 
Depression hit Meyercord hard, knocked 
sales down from $2,000,000 to $700,000; 
artists were put to work painting factory 
walls a different color every month just 
to keep busy. But Sales Manager Knopf’s 
ideas for broadening the industrial uses 
of decals soon had things humming again; 
when George Meyercord retired in 1937; 
Knopf took over the presidency. 

One of President Knopf’s first acts was 
to set up a laboratory to test new decals. 
When lizard shoes became the rage, Mey- 
ercord soon produced a decal that imitat- 
ed the real article. Such innovations have 
expanded Meyercord’s sales from $1,500,- 
ooo when Knopf took over to $9,300,¢ 
last year, more than a third of the world’s 
s. Net profit rose fror 


to $356,500. So widely are his d 


$106,139 


decal 






scals used 


by industry that Knopf£-+thinks his sales 





business barometer, because “we 


when tractors are selling like hot 





and we know when sales slow 
With sales expected to hit $10 
ion this year, Knopf’s barometer reads 
fair weather ahead. 


BANKING 
The New Look 


The rows of dingy, neglected buildings 
in the main shopping district of Elgin, 








il. have long been eye-sores. But lately 
their 


hurt the eyes; a modern business district, 








abbiness has done more just 


going up in the town of Skokie some 25 
Igin’s 
pocketbook as well. Last week Robert C. 
Kewley, president of the city’s Union Na- 


tional Bank and Trust Co., was busily 





miles away, has threatened to hurt 


sprucing up Elgin (pop. 44,223). He of- 


fered loans up to $7,506 t 1% 





the going rate of 3 to 6%) without 





collateral to anyone who would use the 





money to remodel his bus property. 
In the first few days some 31 Elgin busi- 

t looked 
as if downtown Elgin might get a com- 
pletely new look. Said Banker Kewley 
whose profits on the loans will hardly 


nessmen applied for loans, and i 


cover his bookkeeping costs: “People pre- 
fer to shop in an attractive store, and 
more business in town means more. busi- 


ness for us.” 


PERSONNEL 
Man of Action 


rhe | U.S. bank last week got a 
new president. To succeed the late Law- 
rence Mario (“L.M.”) Giannini, the Bank 
of America picked Carl Frederick Wente 
63, a director and, until his retirement 
three years ago, the bank's senior vice 
president. A protégé of Founder Amadeo 
Peter (“A.P."’) Giannini, Wente is the first 
outsider to boss the bank’s 535 branches, 








and more than $7.5 billion resources. Also 
named last week to the executive commit- 
tee: A.P.’s daughter, Claire Giannini Hoff- 
man, | iously a director, 


Wer 








ite, as gusty and hustling as Found- 
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After coffee ... enjoy 


Penevicti 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Perfect dinner finale 
... offer Bénédictine either of these 2 ways 





= D.O.M 328 
both bottled 4 
France 


86 Proof 










and B 


yy Bénédictine’s own 
Bénédictine & Brandy 
in this bottle 

with the Gold Seal 


MD snsiion 
i ta ‘ . 
(LY 
Aye! EU TTive 
The one and only 
the Incomparable 
«in this bottle 


with the Red Seal 


Let this seal be * your guide to quality 


GET 4 OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BENEDICTINE LIQUEUR GLASSES 
Graceful and crystal clear. The last word in smartness. 
Send $1.50 to Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., Dept. T. Teterboro, N. J. 
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Now! Direct, 
through-plane, overnight 


Clipper® Cargo services 


to EUROPE and on 
to the MIDDLE EAST 






More cargo capac- 
ity... up to 20,000 
Ibs. on DC-6A flights. 


® Two all-cargo Clipper flights 
every week. Dependable, on- 
time deliveries, 
® Monday morning deliveries in 
London, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt. Tuesday 
morning in Istanbul and Beirut. 
© Up to 570 cubic feet, up to 52 
feet in length, on DC-6A ship- 
ments to London, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt. 
® You are now linked better 
than ever witha world-wide Clip- 
per Cargo service that reaches 
every major city on all 6 conti- 
nents .. . One carrier anywhere 
around the world... Minimum 
trans-shipment and handling. 
Call your Shipping Agent or 
Pan American, 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


PAN AMERICAN” 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
*Trade-tMark, Reg. U.8.Pat.om. | 
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Associated Press 


BANK OF AMERICA’S PRESIDENT WENTE & CLarrRE GIANNINI HOFFMAN* 
"Give ‘em action! No monkeying around." 


er Giannini, is the son of an immigrant 
farmer. He grew up in California’s Liver- 
more Valley, left high school after two 
years to become a messenger in Oakland's 
Central Bank.* Just 30 years later, he was 
named Central Bank president after boss- 
ing branch banks in Madera, Visalia, Fres- 
no, Modesto and Stockton. As a small- 
town banker, much of his time was spent 
on horseback, riding with the ranchers, 
digging up business. just as young A.P. 
used to tramp the furrows behind plow- 
ing farmers. A deep-voiced six-footer who 
talks the farmer’s language, Wente’s most 
frequent injunction to underlings is “Give 
‘em action! No monkeying around .. .” 
That was the kind of language the direc- 
tors liked; they called him back as presi- 
dent from semi-retirement. 

Back in harness last week, Wente was 
still giving ’em action. The staff of an east- 
ern industrialist, sent out to negotiate a 
loan, expected to stay two weeks. “They 
arrived at the bank at 11 a.m.,” said 
Wente, “and we had made them the loan 
by 3 that afternoon. They left that night.” 

Wente, who reaches the bank’s retire- 
ment age of 65 in 18 months, says: “My 
biggest job will be to pick a successor.” 


INVESTMENTS 


Time for Departure 

Boston’s fast-moving Financier John 
Fox scented a bargain two years ago in the 
stock of Western Union, which had been 
losing money. He picked up 181,200 shares 
(15% of the total), most of it at about 
$25, which was enough to make him the 
company’s largest stockholder and to place 
two of his friends on its board. Western 
Union’s profits and the price of its stock 
climbed, just as Fox thought they would. 
But this year Western Union tumbled into 
the red again, lost $4,000,000 through July. 
* Leaving his younger brothers Ernest and Her- 
man to manage the famed family winery. 


Last week Fox announced that he would 
sell his holdings. It was not, said Fox, that 
he had grown sour on Western Union's 
prospects; he merely needed more time— 
and reportedly more money—for his new- 
est buy, the Boston Post (Time, June 30). 
But Fox could only unload 100,000 shares 
at his price, for an estimated profit of 
$1,000,000. So many other investors 
hustled to sell that Western Union stock 
plunged 2§ points in one day. 


WAGES & SALARIES 
The Hidden Payroll 


For every dollar paid out in wages last 
year, U.S. manufacturers paid another 
16.4¢ in fringe benefits and non-manufac- 
turing companies paid 22.2¢, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce said last week. 
This “hidden payroll” for paid vacations, 
free meals, terminal pay, pensions and 
profit-sharing plans, said the chamber’s 
Economic Research Director Dr. Emerson 
P. Schmidt, costs employers some $25 
billion a year. In a survey of 736 com- 
panies, Schmidt found that fringe-benefit 
expenditures averaged $644 per em- 
ployee last year. Although such benefits 
are not included in the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics wage figures, Schmidt said 
they should be, because “. . . wage rates 
{alone] no longer measure the cost of 
hiring labor...” 


LIQUOR 
Popskull's Progress 


A hot tip came into Alcohol Tax head- 
quarters in Washington last week; if they 
would look in a spot in the Maryland 
woods thirty miles from the capital, they 
would find a big still. Three agents hustled 
to the spot. When they~got close, they 
sniffed the telltale reek of fermenting 
Founder A. P. 





* Background: 
Giannini. 


portrait of 
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East River to get big new job 


The scene is Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany’s expanded steam-electric generating 
plant along New York City’s lower East 
River. 

Here, in the near future, will be installed 
the world’s largest single-shell condenser 
—a house-sized Worthington apparatus 
that will enable a powerful steam-turbine 
generator to produce as much as 30% 
more electricity than would be possible 
without it. Inside the giant unit are a total 
of 105 miles of 30-foot aluminum-brass 
tubes through which cooling East River 
water will travel at the rate of 138,000 
gallons every minute. 

While converting steam to water, the 





Efficient Power—water treating - steam 
condensers « feedwater heaters - pumps 
engine and turbine generetors 
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Better Roads and Construction — 
Blue Brute air compressors - mixers 
pavers - air tools - pumps 


condenser removes in an hour enough heat 
to supply the entire daily hot-water re- 
quirements for all the families in a city the 
size of Flint, Michigan. 

Worthington first began building con- 
densers in 1840, just 70 odd years after 
James Watt constructed the first one to 
raise the efficiency of his steam engine. 
Today, they’re just one of the many kinds 
of apparatus Worthington makes for those 
great electric utility companies that are 
constantly working to make possible a 
more productive America. 

Similar Worthington pioneering in the 
design and production of other kinds of 
equipment has led to the manufacture of 


engines - pumps - 





Petroleum Products — compressors 
chilling equipment 
refrigeration - decoking systems - turbines 


14 major product lines for widely diver- 
sified industrial and commercial markets 
in the U. S. and throughout the world. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 





The Sign of Value 
Around the World 








Good Water and Sanitation — engines 
pumps - water treating « comminutors 
sir compressors - airtools - water meters 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offer of t 
securities is made only by means of the Prospectus, This is published in any State 
on behalf of only such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


NEW _ ISSUE $24,952,800 
Scott Paper Company 


3% Convertible Debentures 
(To bear interest from September 23, 1952) 
Dated September 1, 1952 Due September 1, 1977 
Convertible into Common Shares at $56. per share 


up to and including August $1, 1957 and 
at higher prices thereafter. 

















The Company is offering these Debentures for subscription to holders of its 
Common Shares to whom subscription Warrants are being issued as more 
fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Warrants expire on September 23, 1952. 


Subscription Price 100% 


During and after the subscription period the several underwriters may offer 
Debentures pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only euch of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in euch State, 
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° 20 UBL yy Ses iN Y's. 


More guests register at the Hotel 
New Yorker from the metropolitan 
New York area than from any 

other two cities combined. That 
indicates what folks in our own 
home town think of us! You'll 
share their enthusiasm for real 
value in service, food and 
accommodations—stop with us on 
your next Manhattan visit. 


worst New Yorker 


New York 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
Gene Voit, General Manager 
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mash. Led by their noses, they found a 
nice big still and vats that could hold 
7,000 gallons of mash, enough to produce 
240 gallons of high-proof moonshine a 
day. As the agents dynamited the still, 
one said: “I’ve never seen one this big be- 
fore, even in the Carolinas.” 

The manufacture of bootleg whisky, 
once pretty well confined to eleven South- 
ern “moonshine” states, is no longer an 
amateur, hillbilly operation. Racketeers in 
big cities have made it big business. Big 
stills have been found in Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Newark and New 
York. Thomas J. Donovan, vice president 
of Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., said 
at an industry gathering last week that 
racketeers now build stills that cost from 
$50,000 to $75,000, peddle their output 
through Manhattan parking lots, neigh- 
borhood candy stores and tenement speak- 
easies. “Obviously,” concluded Donovan, 
“they aren’t doing it simply on specula- 
tion. They know they have a ready mar- 
ket to recoup their investment.” 

"The Biggest Racket." Bootlegging, 
says Calvert Distillers’ President W. W. 
Wachtel, has become “the biggest money- 
making racket in the world.” Though no- 
body knows exactly how big the racket is, 
the liquor industry has some impressive 
evidence of its size. Last year federal, 
state and local agents seized some 20,000 
stills v. 29,000 seized in 1928 during Pro- 
hibition by federal agents. It is estimated 
that one still out of five is found. On that 
basis, there may be more than 100,000 
illegal stills in operation. 

Legal liquormen blame the moonshine 
boom on high taxes. When the tax was 
raised from $9 to $10.50 a gallon last 
November, the Government hoped to col- 
lect an additional $200,000,000; instead, 
the increase has been piddling. The indus- 
try thinks the high taxes have taken some 
legal buyers out of the market, shunted 
many more to cheap moonshine. 

Tiger Blood. Making moonshine is 
easy, and the profits are large. Racketeers 
copy the big distillers’ methods. The pale, 
unaged liquid that results is “white light- 
nin’,” “white mule,” “Splo,” or “tiger 
blood.” Many a Southern countryman 
would rather drink it than store whisky. 
One lead-bellied Georgia farmer told a 
Treasury agent: “I bought legal once. 
Couldn't stand the stuff. Threw it to the 
hogs 'n they all died.” 

In gallon jugs, moonshine sells in cities 
for about $2 a fifth. The deliveries are 
made by a new breed of rum-runner, 
drivers of souped-up cars which can hit 
too m.p.h. All but the amateurs equip 
them with truck springs in the rear to 
eliminate the telltale sag caused by heavy 
loads. The average fee for transportation 
is around $1.00 a gallon. Sold undiluted 
at the still for $4 a gallon, the juice still 
leaves the moonshiner with an operating 
profit of 200% or more. 

One of the big problems of moonshining 
is labor supply: likely men are inclined to 
shy at the risk of being caught. But profits 
are still big enough so that Old Popskull 
is enjoying its most spectacular boom 
since the days of the Volstead Act. 
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Research to reality... 


Chemists stun the imagination by combining 
atoms and molecules into an almost infinite 
number of forms and structures to create new 
products . . . new dyes for shower curtains or 
slips, wallpapers or window draperies, new 
compounds to make cleaning easier, products 
that prolong life, add to leisure and well- 
being. One of General Aniline’s main jobs is 
to turn research into reality! 

In the past five years, GAF has spent $25 
million for research and development 
... brought out 200 new dyestuffs, 
new natural color motion picture film, 
better Ozalid machines and papers, increased 
definition of X-ray film, introduced higher 
speed photographic emulsions, and built 
the only U. S. plant for making acetylene 
\W derivatives including PVP, blood plasma 
substitute, has introduced new brightening 
»\ agents for the soap industry, new dyeing 
processes, brought out new Ansco cameras, 
continued synthetic detergent development, 


which GAF first pioneered thirty years ago. 

Wherever you look, you see the results of 
General Aniline research ...in the color of 
living room or sunsuit, housing or hats, on the 
movie screen or snapshot album...in homes, 
stores, offices, factories, hospitals, schools and 
churches. GAF helps to make the world better 
and brighter... 

General Aniline with plants at Grasselli, 
N. J. and Rensselaer, N.Y. is the largest U.S. 

producer of high quality dyestuffs (sold 
£ through General Dyestuff Corp.) ... 

The Ansco Division, Binghamton, N. Y. 
makes cameras, films, photographic papers 
...the Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N.Y. 
makes Ozalid® reproducing machines and 
papers. The Central Research Laboratory, 
Easton, Pa. works for all divisions. 

An indispensable industry, contributing to 
higher peacetime living standards and the 
national defense, General Aniline & Film is 
a company worth knowing and watching. 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
From Research to Reality...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 








Does your rope 
meet a test 


this Zoaghe 7 


On the high-speed mine 
hoist wire rope must contend 
with fast starts and stops, 
severe shock, vibration and 
fatigue. It’s a job for Pre- 
formed Yellow Strand’s bal- 
anced properties of strength, 
toughness and flexibility. 

Your particular rope may 
have a different construction, 
influenced by drum and 
sheave details, abrasion and 
other factors. In any event, 
our engineered solution will 
be designed to boost output 
and prolong rope life. 

Individualized service by 
your B & B distributor or 
branch is always on call. And 
please note the offer below. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


4203 Union Blvd. + St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 





If you have a voice 
in selecting wire 
ropes, write on your 
company letterhead 
for our helpful 80- 
page Booklet M-10. 
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The Big Story 


The Chicago Sun-Times’s ) 
Brennan, 44, is a fast-thinking, fast-mov- 
ing reporter who modestly puts down his 
long list of beats to “good luck.” Once, 
while working in Chicago for the Associ- 
ated Press, he made a routine long-dis- 
tance checking call to Crown Point, Ind., 
got the county prosecutor on the wire just 
in time to get a big exclusive: Gangster 
John Dillinger had crashed out of the 
Crown Point jail. Last week another and 
bigger beat landed Reporter Brennan in 
trouble. In Washington, a grand jury in- 
dicted him for impersonating a govern- 
ment employee. (Maximum penalty: 
three years in prison and a $1,000 fine.) 

During the 1950 election campaign, 
Brennan discovered that the Kefauver 
Crime Committee had asked Chicago Po- 
lice Captain Daniel (‘“Tubbo’’)  Gil- 
bert to testify. Gilbert, a lavish spender, 
known in Chicago as “the world’s richest 
cop,” was Democratic candidate for Cook 
County sheriff. Because of his wretched 
record as a cop, the usually pro-Demo- 
cratic Sun-Times supported his Republi- 
can opponent, John E. Babb. Under pres- 
sure from the Sun-Times, Democrat Estes 
Kefauver admitted that Tubbo Gilbert 
had appeared at a closed session, but he 
would give out none of the testimony. 

Brennan knew how to get around that. 
He hustled off to Washington, came back 
with the full transcript of Gilbert’s se- 
cret testimony, but kept mum on how he 
got it. Next day the Sun-Times splashed 
the testimony all over the paper. Gilbert 
had told the committee that he had made 
his money while a cop because he “bet on 
elections . . . bet on football games. . . 
bet on prizefights ... [and in fact] I have 
been a gambler at heart.’’ The Kefauver 
Committee complained bitterly about the 
printing of the testimony, but the Sun- 
Times replied that it had published it in 
the public interest. 

Said the rival Chicago Daily News: 
“The committee suppression of Gilbert's 
testimony cannot be defended ... A 
man whose account with professional 
gamblers runs into thousands of dollars a 
year... is not going to be a tough en- 
forcer of the law. . .” Asa result of Bren- 
nan’s story, Tubbo Gilbert, reckoned an 
easy winner, was snowed under. The Cook 
County Democratic crash also defeated 
Senator Scott Lucas, the Democratic floor 
leader, and elected Republican Everett 
Dirksen (Tre, Nov. 13, 1950). 

The Kefauver Committee, flabbergasted 
at what its investigation had done, went 
to the FBI with an angry complaint: Re- 
porter Brennan had got the secret testi- 
mony from the stenographic service that 
was typing the record by posing as the new 
“office manager” of the Kefauver Crime 
Committee. After Ray Brennan’s indict- 
ment last week, Milburn P. Akers, execu- 
tive editor of the Sun-Times, which is sup- 
porting Eisenhower, brushed off the 
charges as politics, Asked Akers: “Why 


Ray 





Art Siegel 
SuN-TIMESMAN BRENNAN 
“Why? Could it be... 2" 


... the long delay? Could [it] be the 
consequence of the fact that the Sun- 
Times ceased its support of the present ad- 
ministration in the interval?” Added a 
taunting headline in the paper’s editorial 
column: TO ADLAI: WE STILL LIKE IKE.« 


Candidates v. Newsmen 

As they have in every election since 
1936, the Democrats tried last week to 
make a campaign issue of the U.S. press. 
Candidate Adlai Stevenson started things 
off at a Portland, Ore. luncheon of editors 
arranged by the pro-Stevenson Oregon 
Journal, Citing the 90% of the U.S. 
press which he says is opposing him, Ste- 
venson said that in “the two-party” U.S. 
there is danger of getting a “one-party 
press.” But he was not worried because 
“my party has done all right in recent 
elections People are smarter than 
many politicians think, and sometimes I 
suspect that even editors underestimate 
them.” 

Beyond the editorial columns, Adlai 
Stevenson had few complaints about the 
way the press has covered his campaign. 
Said he: “I have been well impressed 
with the fair treatment accorded me by 
most newspapers, including most of those 
aligned editorially with the opposition.” 
At his weekly conference, President Tru- 
man also sounded off on the press. He 
agreed with Stevenson and added: “I 
don’t think it makes much difference 
what [newspaper editorials say because 
of| the small amount of political influ- 
ence the great free press of the United 
States has.” 

Making Hay. Many an editorial writer 
promptly tried to set Stevenson and Tru- 
man right on what a “one-party press” 
really is. Said the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers: “In the real sense, a ‘one-party’ 
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Twenty Factories hath September... 








SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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VERY working day of the year, an average of more 

than one new industrial development is taking place 
along the Southern Railway System. A new factory 
opens. A large distribution warehouse goes up. A plant 
addition is completed. The total for the past ten years 
is 2,944. 

Here in the modern South, forward-looking industries 
of every kind—large and small, old and new—find a 
unique combination of benefits and opportunities for 
solid industrial development and growth. 


“Look Ahead— Look South!” 


Mhory A Wels 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Tools of the Trade 


.-. no fish without 
rope and twine 


To the East, a hint of daylight. At the dock, 
vessels of the Van Camp Sea Food Com- 
pany (packers of the famous “Chicken Of 
The Sea” brand tuna) haul in their manila 
docking lines. They edge toward the chan- 
nel and turn seaward; their bows, biting 
into the first rolling groundswell of the 
Pacific, send a damp, salty spray upward. 
Ahead is a voyage that may carry the fleet 
to the Equator or north to the Washington 
coast in search of tuna. 

The haul for one such cruise by the 
ninety vessels in the company’s tuna fleet 
—largest in the world—can go as high as 
20,000 tons. In a year these tuna ships and 
the forty-five vessels in Van Camp’s sar- 
dine fleet together bring in 240,000,000 
pounds of fish, enough to put 156,000,000 
cans in the American cupboard. 

Rope and twine are essential to this 
vital industry. 





Only the world's best for the world's largest 


“Without the various sizes of rope that 
make fishing possible our industry could 
not survive,” says W. H. Gillis, vice 
president of Van Camp. “No boat could 
sail without rope, neither could it stay at 
the dock without it—good, strong manila 
rope to hold it safely and also stretch 
without breaking to allow for the ups and 
downs of the waves and tides—and good 
U.S.-made twine and net ropes, from which 
our nets are made.” 

When it comes to rope and twine Van 
Camp buys “U. S.-made,” such as Plym- 
outh, because, like other industries to 
which cordage is a “tool of the trade,” the 
men who earn their living from the sea 
know they can depend on U. S. cordage 
for top performance under all conditions, 


Presented in behalf of 
the U. S. Cordage Industry by 





Plymouth Cordage Company 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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press would publish only the views of one 
party ... That is the custom in many 
other countries. But any modern American 
paper that followed that formula would 
soon be out of business. The people who 
buy and read expect the newspapers to 
report the news President Truman 
has enjoyed boasting that he was elected 
in 1948 despite the opposition of news- 
papers, although he has never bothered 
to acknowledge that he has had the 
use of their front pages through his seven 


years in the White House and in the 
hustings. 
“The editors of this newspaper are 


among those who prefer Ike . . . A cou- 
ple of weeks ago in an editorial we urged 
Ike to get up and get going in this cam- 
paign. One reason that prompted us was 
that we had noted that Mr. Stevenson 
was making more hay and getting what 
could be considered a better play on our 
own front pages.” 

Though. most U.S. newspapers oppose 
Adlai Stevenson, he could not complain 
about the preferences of reporters cover- 
ing the campaigns. A poll of Stevenson’s 
train last week showed that 19 are for 
Stevenson and nine for Ike: five are still 
undecided. On Ike’s campaign train a poll 
showed: 24 for Stevenson, seven for Ike, 
six undecided. Nevertheless. relations be- 
tween Stevenson and reporters were not 
always rosy. He has held only five press 
conferences since his nomination, prefers 
to make his policy statements in speeches 
without questioning from the press. Com- 
plained the New York Times’s James 
Reston: “In short, he was nominated 
without any campaigning and he is now 
campaigning without answering many 
questions.”” While Stevenson mixes pleas- 
antly with reporters on campaign trains, 
the standing rule is that at such times 
there must be no political talk. 

Gloved Hand. On his part, Ike was also 
having a spot of trouble with newsmen 
covering him. Although he started out 
with a reserve of popularity among re- 
porters, he quickly got gun-shy of the 
press. Startled at how a chance remark to 
newsmen can turn into a headline, he has 
shied away from reporters, sees his press 
troupe mostly from speaking platforms. 
He has been working hard to overcome 
the barrier, but Hearst Reporter Bob 
Considine put his finger on one difficulty 
last week. In Europe, wrote Considine, 
Ike became accustomed to gloved-hand 
treatment by the press and “the very 
thought of an unfavorable story about his 
command was automatically ruled out of 
the average correspondent’s mind.” Now 
that he is running for the presidency, all 
that has changed. Wrote Considine, quot- 
ing one campaign train newsman; “You 
can’t help loving the guy, even though it 
has taken him a long time to promote us 
to second lieutenants.” 


Digging Up the Bodies 

Even in West Virginia’s Kanawha 
County, where corrupt elections are no 
surprise, the primary last May was a 
standout. The minute the Charleston Ga- 
zette (circ. 86,500) saw the returns, it 











F-86 Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 


NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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smelled fraud. Many precincts in the capi- 
tal’s county showed a far heavier vote 
than could be expected from the size of 
the registrations. City Editor Harry G. 
Hoffman set two reporters, Charles R. 
Armentrout and James A. Hill, to work 
looking for the buried bodies. 

It did not take long to dig them up. 
Reporter Hill went to an outlying district, 
found that the dead, insane and bedridden 
sick had been voted. The paper covered 
its front page with printed registration 
records and poll slips to show the forged 
signatures. 

The Gazette was flooded with tips from 
readers, One woman reported: “I saw 
votes being paid for in front of me.” The 
paper's day-by-day stories and editorials 


forced the impaneling of a special grand 


jury three weeks ago. The first witness: 
Newsman Armentrout. On the basis of his 
and Hill’s evidence, the grand jury started 
calling in witnesses, summoned 300 in all. 

Last week the grand jury indicted 32 
from Kanawha County for vote frauds, 
18 Democrats and 14 Republicans. They 
ranged from ward heelers to the Republi- 
can mayor of Dunbar (pop. 8,032), who 
was charged with fraudulently adding to 
the votes cast for Charleston’s Republican 
Mayor John T. Copenhaver in his unsuc- 
cessful campaign for the Republican gu- 
bernatorial nomination. Despite its vic- 
tory, the Gasette thinks the battle not yet 
over. It plans to campaign to change the 
state laws so the vote frauds cgp’t be 
repeated. 


Purpose Without Passion 

John H. Johnson, 33, is a Chicagoan 
who has become the leading Negro pub- 
lisher in the U.S. with a simple formula— 
putting out “Negro magazines in a format 
that has been successful with white peo- 
ple.” The formula has worked so well that 
Johnson's Lrire-like Ebony (estimated 
§20,000) and Quick-size Jet (estimated 
210,000) have become two of the most 
widely read Negro magazines in the world 
(Tre, Oct. 1, 1945 et seg.). Two years 
ago when he put out Tan Confessions (“Is 
the Chaste Girl Chased?”, “Love in the 
Choir Loft,” “I Took My Mother’s Man”), 
Johnson thought he had another winner in 
a magazine of “passion” with a purpose. 
Last week he admitted he was wrong. 

Though circulation grew to 300,000, 
Tan Confessions failed in another way. 
Said Johnson: “Our magazines help the 
Negro to have a greater dignity and pride 
in his own accomplishments. I found I 
had to apologize for Tan Confessions. 
I had thought we could dignify even 
a confessions magazine.” Last week he 
corrected the mistake. He shortened Tan 
Confessions’ title to Tan, changed it from 
a true-confessions monthly to a service 
magazine for Negro women. In its first is- 
sue, Jan has everything from articles on 
“How Club Women Should Dress” and 
“Teach Your Child to Value Money” to 
fashions, health, home furnishings and 
recipes. By running fiction he expects to 
hold on to his old readers, add thousands 
of Negro housewives, who will now have a 
service magazine of their own. 
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What the kettle didn’t tell! 





The: kettle told James Watt that if he could harness 
steam, he could do wonders. What the kettle didn’t tell 
was that impurities in water cause boiler scale, corrosion, 
and other operating problems in steam power plants. 

But these are only a few of the difficulties caused by 
water impurities resulting in economic losses in indus- 
tries, municipalities, and in the home. 

Today there’s no reason for modern industrial plants 
(or home owners) to suffer from hard water headaches. 
Permutit-treated water speeds production, raises prod- 
uct quality, lowers operating costs, and makes for better 
living in the home. 

Permutit makes all types of water treating materials 
and equipment in sizes ranging from the smallest house- 
hold unit to the largest industrial or municipal installa- 
tion. 

For further information, write to: THe Permutit 
Company, Dept. T-9, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. or to Permutit Company of Canada, 6975 
Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


J 
PERMUTIT 
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of delicate and fragile 


Fiavors 


Wake Up —Breakfast’s On! The smell 
of your favorite morning beverage brew- 
ing is one of the few good things about 
getting up in the morning. 

But the goodness of coffee, tea, and 
cocoa must not be left to chance. They are 
very difficult to package properly, Rhine- 
lander G & G* papers can do the job— 
are doing it on most of the Nation's best 
advertised, most loved brands. 

We can custom-make a paper that meets 
your product’s requirements, too ~ prob- 
ably at a cost that is less than you're 
paying now. Why not write us today? 


*Glassine and Greaseproof — the protective 
Popers thot ore mode to your product’s measure, 





RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





CINEMA 





Newsreel Victory 
In a test case of the Ohio law requiring 


| censorship of all newsreels shown in the 








state, Municipal Judge Frank W. Wiley 
last week ruled against the censors. Agree- 
ing, in effect, with the Supreme Court 
decision in The Miracle case, which up- 
held the cinema’s right to free speech 
(Tre, June 2), he found that the censor- 
ship law violated both the state and fed- 
eral constitutions. The Ohio law, said 


Judge Wiley, “is of itself a greater evil 
than the possibility of evil against which 
to protect.” 


the statute was designed 





who admits to sometimes “posing in the 
altogether” and is forced to whisper such 
sentiments as “Will you be kind to me? 
I think I’m a little afraid of you.” Finally, 
there is blonde Countess Hildegarde Neff 
who swims, sculpts and is described as 
frigid. even though she is just as insistent 
about her passion for Peck as all the 
other girls. 

Between lovers’ quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, Peck shoots a charging rhinoceros, 
fights lukewarmly on the Loyalist side in 
the Spanish Civil War, writes a succession 
of bestselling novels, and spends his spare 
time feeling desperately sorry for himself. 


Susan Haywarp & GREGORY PECK 
Honors for a Hollywood hyena, 


The New Pictures 


The Snows of Kilimanjaro (20th 
Century-Fox) is likely to remind most 
adult males of their more lurid adolescent 
daydreams. Produced by Darryl Zanuck 
and vaguely based on the Ernest Heming- 
way short story, the movie is a Techni- 
color travelogue that ranges from Africa 
to Europe to backwoods Michigan, a sort 
of scenic railway running through a Tun- 
nel of Love. 

The picture opens in Africa, where 
toughly sentimental Gregory Peck lies 
dying of gangrene. While vultures perch 
hungrily on a nearby tree, Peck trades 
cynical dialogue with his wealthy wife 
(Susan Hayward) and relives some of the 
juicier parts of his Casanova past. The 
lovelorn trail begins with Teen-Ager Helene 
Stanley, who was jilted by Peck in consid- 
eration of a new rifle and an assured in- 
come from Uncle Leo G. Carroll. Next 
comes Paris, which gives Director Henry 
King a chance to create an evocative 
scene of a hot jazz concert of the 1920s, 
featuring the alto sax of Benny Carter. 
Here, Peck finds liquid-eyed Ava Gardner 


The acting honors are easily captured 
by a herd of hippopotami plunging like 
dolphins in an African river, and by a 
Hollywood hyena whose night prowling 
about the camp has a superbly eerie 
quality. Among the Hollywood cast, Ava 
Gardner is surprisingly effective in the 
early scenes in Paris. Screen Writer Casey 
Robinson describes the script as “one- 
third Hemingway, one-third Zanuck and 
one-third myself’—a dilution of talent 
that probably accounts for the pat, happy 
ending, the atmosphere of whining self- 
pity, and the resolute backing away from 
any issues except sugar-coated love. 


O. Henry's Full House (20th Century- 
Fox) might have been entitled Quintet, 
for it takes its cue from the successful 
Somerset Maugham omnibus movies, Trio 
and Quartet. It is a grab bag based on five 
short stories from the popular, prolific 
pen of William Sydney Porter.* With 


* Who reputedly borrowed his “O. Henry” pen 
name from Orrin Henry, a guard at Ohio State 
Porter served three years 
and three months in the '90s for embezzlement 
of bank funds. 


penitentiary, where 
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Is the Paperwork Pirate whistling while you work? 


he so, you are “paying the piper’. Nothing pleases 
the Paperwork Pirate so much as watching clerical 
workers overwork. Of course your employees aren’t 
in a whistling mood when they must spend long hours 
doing what a machine can do for pennies —in seconds. 

Time spent writing the same information again 
and again breeds high clerical costs, lost production, 
wasted man-hours, poor employee and customer 
relations. Such inefficiency is sweet music to the 
Paperwork Pirate. Addressograph methods put the 
whistling back where it belongs—on the lips of your 
clerical workers. 

With Addressograph you write mechanically from 
30 to 50 times faster than with other methods. All 


Addressograph-Multigraph | 


the code numbers, names, dates, descriptions or 
rates which must be written repeatedly in practically 
every department of your office or factory can be 
written mechanically at lower cost. Addressograph 
writing is sharp, clear, and error free. 

And now —automatic printing and accumulation of 


figure data have been added to proven Addresso- 


graph advantages in writing repetitive information. 

Let us show you how to avoid the waste of 
unnecessary clerical time and expense in all your 
repetitive writing and figure work. Call your local 
Addressograph office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Pro- 
duction Machines for Business Records. 


) 1962 AM Corp. 


® 


Simplified Business Methods 
SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG BUSINESS ~— EVERY BUSINESS 
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writers and 
John 


five different sets of directors 
stars and with chatty 
Steinbeck. O. Henry's 
on box-office names 


narration by 
Full House 


sometimes short on 


is long 














the natty irony that O. Henry gave his 
trick tales of Manhattan. 

rhe stories: The Gift of the Magi 
(O. Henry’s most popular story) about a 
poor bookkeeper (Farley Granger) who 
sells his gold watch to buy set of jew- 
eled combs for his wife (Jeanne Crain) 
for Christmas, while she sells her beauti- 
ful hair to buy him a platinum watch 
fob; The Last Leaf, in which an unsuc- 
cessful artist (Gregory Ratoff) paints his 
masterpiece to keep lying girl (Anne 





Baxter) alive: The Clarion Call, about a 





Frep ALLEN & Oscar LEVANT 


A cinnorr n oecringa grao 9aq. 


(Dale Robertson) 
an old chum (Richard 


cop with a conscience 


who has to arrest 
Widmark 

More successful than the rather floridly 
filmed melodrama of these 
three is the comedy of two other episodes. 


drama and 


The Cop and the Anthem wisely casts 
Charles Laughton as a dapper old bum 
who unsuccessfully tries to get himself 


locked up in a warm jail for the winter. 
\ burlesqued version of The Ransom of 
Red Chief presents Fred Allen and Oscar 
Levant as dour confidence men who, after 
making the mistake of kidnaping a lit- 
tle monster of a hillbilly boy, finally 
pay his parents a reward for taking him 
off their hands. Sample dialogue (strictly 





not OU. Henry} as the boy sicks a bear 
on his terrified captors: “He's a cinna- 
mon bear.” says Allen. Replies Levant 
“I don’t care what flavor he is. He's 
more apt to taste me. 

Beware, My Lovely (Filmakers: RKO 


Radio} casts Robert Ryan as a most un- 
handy man about the house. A psycho 
pathic killer who has just polished off his 
Ryan is hired by World 


latest victim 


War I Widow Ida Lupino to do some odd | 


Outstanding 


In Appearance 
Comfort And 
Ruggedness — 


Samson 


FOLDING CHAIRS 





Solve 
PUBLIC SEATING 
Problems Everywhere! 














Special low prices on quantity 
purchases. Ask your Samson dis- 
tributor or write us direct! 





\ Shwayder Bros..Inc., Public Seating Div. 
4 Department D-8, Detroit 29, Michigan 
Also Makers Of Famous Sameon Fold- 
eway Furniture For The Home And 
Smart Semeontte Luggage For Travel, 


ANCHOR FENCE will make sure your 


children are safe .. . safe in your yard ..: 
away from traffic! What's more, Anchor 
Fence protects your garden and shrubbery 
from trespassers, day and 
Keeps pets from straying 

Factory-trained Anchor erectors will 
install your Anchor Fence at modest cost, 
on budget terms 


vandals and 


night 


For free, illustrated pamphlet, describ- 
ing Anchor’s write: 
ANCHOR Post Propucts, INnc., Fence Div., 
6685 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 


exclusive features, 
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This CRANE VALVE 
cut out 
costly shutdowns 


In this case, a mill was having repeated 
trouble with special service valves. By 
replacing with a Crane design, the mill 
was freed of process interruptions as well 
as high valve servicing costs. You can 
always count on better performance like 
this with Crane Quality valves, and the 
complete Crane line meets every indus- 


try’s needs. 


Read these Facts of the Case! 





Where Installed: In a paper mill pro- 
ducing strong bag stock, on pulper 
outlet lines. Pulp here is of high con- 
sistency, normally about 6%. Con- 
tinuous pulper operation is needed. 


| 
Solution and Result: The troublesome 


valves were replaced with Crane Pulp 
Stock Valves, now in service more 





Trouble Encountered: The pulp stock 
valves formerly used had a strong tend- 





ency toward clogging. This forced 
frequent shutdown of pulper for clean- 
out of valves and lines. It was costly 
in time, labor, and production loss, 


than $ years. Clogging was stopped 
completely. Since installed, Crane 
valves never have forced a single 
shutdown, 


More CRANE VALVES 


ate used than any other meke 


CRANE CO. General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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or TUBING? 


In 1938, total U.S.A. production of 
electric-weld pipe and tubing was 
only 269,000 tons. But in that year, 
Yoder brought out a line of cold-roll- 
forming tube mills, equipped with 
their revolutionary new electric- 
resistance welder, 


According to the latest available 
figures, U.S.A. production of electric 
welded pipe and tubing in 1950 was 
nearly 3,500,000 tons, a growth of 
1300% in 12 short years. 


Much of this growth was due to the 
advantages of the cold-forming, 
electric-weld process in general, and 
to the excellence of Yoder Tube 
mills in particular, because most such 
mills installed since 1938 have been 
buile by Yoder. 


With the new multiple cross-type 
welding transformer and other 
recent Yoder developments, Yoder 
mills now offer higher speeds and 
greater production than ever. If you 
have been thinking of making pipe 
or tubing, get the latest information 
on Yoder mills—yours for the asking, 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Resistance & 


Weld 
TUBE MILLS 
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jobs in her small-town Victorian home. 
Before long, Ryan, who is given to men- 
tal blackouts and odd fits of anger, has 
locked all the doors from the inside, 
| ripped the phone from the wall and is 
scaring Widow Lupino half to death with 
his menacing attitude. 

Adapted by Mel Dinelli from his story 
and play, The Man, the movie is a pseudo- 
psychological thriller that succeeds in be- 
ing more sedative than suspenseful, Ida 
Lupino, looking frail, suffers long and 
lugubriously, and moody Robert Ryan 
eventually seems more of a bore than 
a bogeyman, 





Monkey Business (20th Century-Fox) 
works overtime at a far-fetched plot about 
a laboratory chimpanzee who accidentally 
mixes an elixir of youth. When Research 
Chemist Cary Grant and his wife (Gin- 
ger Rogers) drink some of this magical 
potion, they promptly revert to adoles- 
cence. Cary gets himself a crew haircut, a 
| loud sport jacket and a fire-red converti- 
ble. Ginger, turning into a giggly jitter- 
bug, slips a live goldfish into Tycoon 
Charles Coburn’s trousers and plants a 
custard pie under his posterior. 

Ponderously written by Ben Hecht, 
Charles Lederer and I.A.L. Diamond, and 
noisily directed by Howard Hawks, Mon- 
key Business has some amusing monkey- 
shines. But the picture’s simple-minded 
running gag wears thin long before the 
elixir of youth wears out for Cary and 
Ginger. Also prominently on hand: Mari- 
lyn Monroe as a pneumatic private sec- 
retary to whom Boss Coburn hands a 
sheaf of copy with the instruction: “Find 
someone to type this.” 





Current & CHoice 


The Crimson Pirate. Buccaneer Burt 
Lancaster and his cutthroat crew roam 
the Mediterranean in a merry travesty on 
pirate movies (Tre, Sept. 15). 

Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott's novel made 
into a rousing medieval horse opera; with 
Robert Taylor as Ivanhoe, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor as Rebecca, Joan Fontaine as Rowena 
(Time, Aug. 4). 

The Strange Ones. Striking adaptation 
of Jean Cocteau’s Les Enfants Terribles; 
the story of an adolescent brother & sis- 
ter living in a world of their own (Time, 
July 21). 

High Noon. A topnotch western, with 
Gary Cooper as an embattled cow-town 
marshal facing four desperadoes single- 
handed (Time, July 14). 

Where's Charley? Ray Bolger singing 
and dancing in a gay, Technicolored edi- 
tion of Charley’s Aunt (Time, July 7). 

Carrie. Polished movie version of The- 
odore Dreiser's Sister Carrie, with Jen- 
nifer Jones and Laurence Olivier as star- 
crossed lovers (Time, June 30). 

The Story of Robin Hood. Robust 
version of the old legend, with Richard 
Todd fighting for king, country and fair 
Maid Marian (Time, June 30), 

Pat and Mike. A sprightly comedy in 
which Katharine Hepburn plays a lady 
athlete and Spencer Tracy a sports pro- 
moter (Time, June 16), 





| YOUR PRINTING 


| delivered in 
| instead of ~ 


days Tired of wait- 
ing for im- 
portant printed matter? 
You can have it promptly when 
you own a Davidson Dual. It does 
both offset and letterpress print- 
ing at high speed and low cost 
- prints your letterheads, en- 
velopes, office forms, advertising 
folders, price lists, etc. . . . excel- 
lent halftone work .. . black and 
white or multi-color. 


DUPLICATING, TOO... 


form letters, reports, bulletins, 
maps, charts . clear, distinct 
copies from first to last. 

Davidson Duals are saving time 
and cutting costs in hundreds of 
businesses, large and small. Want 
details? Write today. 


DavidsonDuw 


Hundreds 
of printers | 
who operote 9 >; 

Davidson >. 
Duals can 
give you 

this fast, 





7. 
MA 





Demonstration 






DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1022-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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BUINDLIC 


RIBBON of highway slides swiftly 


AL under your headlights. Suddenly a 





twin blast of light from an onrushing car 
stabs into your eves. 


But automatically your headlights dim 
.+. quickly, courteously. And the beams 
aimed at you nod in acknowledgement. 
You pass safely. Then your lights snap 
back to full brightness. You pushed no 
buttons... lost no precious seconds grop- 
ing for a foot switch. An amazing new 
electronic device, using a photo-cell, did the 
work for you. 


In other ways, electronics help make your 
driving safer... more enjoyable. 


Highway patrols, for example, use mobile 
radio for fast communication to warn of traf- 
fic jams... bring fast assistance in case of 
accidents or breakdown. And they use radar 
equipment to spot speeders without dangerous 
chase. Your own radio entertains as you drive. 


To make possible these ultra-modern applications 
of electronics, many manufacturers depend on 
Mallory vibrators to convert the current from a 
car battery to the essential high voltage. These 
vibrators are the products of more than twenty 
years of development by Mallory—producers of 
the first commercial vibrators. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS 









Electromechanical * Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Electrochemical * Cajlacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Dry Batteries 
Metallurgical * Contacts, Special Metals and Ceramics, Welding Materials 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


To manufacturers whose products or processes utilize the sciences 
of metallurgy, electrochemistry or electronics. Mallory offers pre- 
cision products eee skilled engineer ing assistance... unexcelled 
manufacturing facilities. For information that may help improve 


your products and reduce your costs, contact Mallory today. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH ABOVE, shows viruses (small grey balls on 
in act of destroying a cancer cell, the large white mass 
at top of photo. This particular virus is known to destroy cancer 


cells in mice and in man. To study its mode of 
attack, scientists grow mouse cancer cells arti- 
ficially and inject them with the virus. This 
photomicrograph was made in the Electron 
Microscope Laboratory of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute in New York. 


HOW BIG IS A VIRUS? If a dime standing on edge 
were magnified to the same scale as the viruses in 
this photomicrograph, it would appear approxi- 
mately 43% higherthanthe EmpireState Building. 





First public 
appearance of 


man’s oldest enemy 


in action! 


This is a battle picture from a once invisible 
front. Mark it well! For up until now, such 
a picture has never been shown to the public. 


It is a 36,000 times enlargement of nerve- 
destroying viruses attacking a live cancer cell. 
And it was taken with an electron microscope, 
the most powerful magnifying instrument in 
the world . . . an instrument that can magnify 
objects up to an almost unbelievable 100,000 
times. 


For the first time men of science can see a 
virus move in for the kill. From this direct 
evidence they can map out strategy in the 
struggle against all viruses... against those 
that cause infantile paralysis, smallpox or the 
common cold. 


And they are discovering how to make the 
virus an ally in the fight against the deadliest 
of all diseases—cancer. 


This dramatic weapon of medical science is 
completely dependent on metals. To build an 
electron microscope requires 318 pounds of 
copper and copper alloys, plus zinc, silver 
and gold. 


Today these and Anaconda’s other metals 
are being produced and fabricated in ever- 
increasing quantities. Not only for science and 
defense, but for civilian use as well. Anaconda’s 
wire mills are supplying the electrical wire 
and cable to distribute more power for pro- 
ducing goods . . . wire that brings light to your 
city and home . . . that supplies the electricity 
to relieve us of the drudgery of countless 
chores and tasks. And Anaconda’s brass mills 
are turning out the vast quantities of copper 
and copper alloys industry needs to manufac- 
ture finished products ...as well as copper 
tubing for your new home and sheet copper 
for your roof flashing and gutters. 


Of this you may be sure: just as medical 
science gives man new hope of longer life, so 
Anaconda will continue to help pave the way 
to new frontiers of usefulness for metals. 


“ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK Basre 





USING WAVES OF ELECTRONS, infinitesimal bits of electricity far shorter 
than waves of light, the electron microscope can “‘see”’ on film tiny particles 
which are much too small to be revealed by an optical type of microscope. 
This complex electrical instrument uses 88 pounds of various kinds of 
copper wire for its coils, magnets and connections. Wires and cables for 
practically every electrical purpose are made in the seven mills of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, the foremost manufacturer of such products, 





THE RCA VICTOR DIVISION of the Radio Corporation of America uses more 
than 230 pounds of copper and brass in manufacturing the electron micro- 
scope, much of it from mills of The American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
fabricating subsidiary. Only these metals can provide the unique com- 
bination of properties that many of its parts call for: easy workability to 
precision standards combined with strength; high resistance to corrosion; 
unusual ability to conduct heat and electricity. 


AnaconpA 


Advancing the Frontiers 
; of Metals 





PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 
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It Started ina Garden 


East oF Even (602 pp.}—John Stein- 
beck—Viking ($4.50). 


John Steinbeck, now 50, has run a wob- 
bly literary path for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Signposts along the way read 
charming sentimentality (Tortilla Flat), 
left-wing melodrama (/n Dubious Bat- 
tle), maudlin blather (Of Mice and Men), 
tender innocence (The Red Pony), hon- 
est social indignation (Grapes of Wrath), 
meretricious sex (The Wayward Bus). 
His latest novel, East of Eden, comes 
under none of these labels, although it 
courts most of them for long stretches. 

In 1938, while working on Grapes of 
Wrath, Steinbeck wrote in his journal: 
“I must one day write a book about my 
people | family |.” He got around to it in 
1951. Steinbeck’s intention was to write 
a story that would tell his sons, now aged 
eight and six, about their forebears and 
the Salinas Valley in California where 
they settled. But on the way, fiction ran 
riot and took over from fact so brazenly 
that much of the story is hardly fit read- 
ing for moppets. 

Gentlemen & Sluts. East of Eden is 
a 250,000-word whopper that slowly 
spreads from the Civil War to World War 
I. In form it is a two-family saga (with a 
double Cain & Abel theme) in which the 
family destinies brush each other so 
slightly as to make East of Eden two 
novels between the same set of boards. 
Adam Trask, the hero of one of the nov- 
els, was born in Connecticut in 1862. He 
did not reach California and meet the 
Hamiltons (Steinbeck's folks) until 1g00, 
but he already had quite a story. 

His father was a lazy farmer. a local 


: e 
heller who loved his booze and women. 


He was one of those Civil War vets who, 
as the years passed, made it plain that he 
had just about saved the Union single- 
handed. Young Adam, a quiet. diffident 
kid, had a rough time of it. His father 
wanted him to be a soldier, and almost 
broke him down trying to toughen him. 
His jealous younger half-brother Charles 
bullied and beat him, once nearly killed 
him with a hatchet. 

By the time Adam got to the Salinas 
Valley, he had done two hitches in the 
Army, bummed around the country as a 
tramp, escaped from a Florida chain gang, 
and picked up a lot of humility. He also 
brought to California half his father’s con- 
siderable fortune and Cathy, a beautiful 
blonde wife. 

Cathy was a vicious slut but Adam 
didn’t know that. Steinbeck has made 
her a dish of distilled evil. one of the most 
implausible women in fiction’s gallery. 
As a young. sweet-looking girl she had 
murdered her parents. burned the family 
home and skipped off to Boston. There 
she became the mistress of a man who 
ran a string of brothels, drove him mad 
with jealousy and was almost beaten to 
death by him. When she crawled to the 
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Myron Ehrenberg ope Associctes 
JoHN STEINBECK 


Cathy was a dish. 


Adam took her in, fell in 
love with her and married her. But before 
they headed west, Cathy had drugged 
Adam into a deep sleep, then slipped into 
bed with brother Charles. 

In California, Cathy behaved no better. 
She bore Adam twin sons, then shot him 
with his .44 and ran off to a nearby town 
and became a prostitute. Cathy was good 
at it, and Steinbeck seems to have a fine 
time explaining her trade. Naturally, 
Cathy poisoned the brothelkeeper, took 
over the place, and racked up a lot of 
money. But she got her comeuppance. 


Arthritis, and fear that her sins would be 


Trask farm, 


Dmitri Kessel—tire 
ArTHUR KOESTLER 
The arrow split lengthwise. 








found out, broke her evil spirit and she 
died by her own hand. But not until her 
shocked, teen-age sons (the second Cain 
& Abel team) and gentle Adam have 
found out—a dozen years late—what she 
has been up to. 

After Cathy and the Trasks, the Ham- 
iltons are anticlimactically pleasant and 
folksy. Sam Hamilton was a big, kindly 
North-of-Ireland man with tenderness, 
blarney and wisdom in about equal pro- 
portions. His ranch was a failure. but he 
raised a big family of boys and girls who 
turned out pretty well. Any man would 
be lucky to have so lovable a grandfather 
as Novelist Steinbeck had. 

Skill & Stickiness. Perhaps Steinbeck 
should have stuck to his-original idea of 
telling just the family history. As it stands, 
East of Eden is a huge grab bag in which 
pointlessness and preposterous melodrama 
pop up as frequently as good storytelling 
and plausible conduct. Cathy’s story, 
gamy. lurid, and told at tedious length, 
is all but meaningless. Almost as tiresome 
is the figure of Lee, the Tra trusted 
Chinese houseman, whose warmed-over 
Oriental wisdom and too gentle heart 
give the whole California story an over- 
dose of stickiness. 

Ironically, Novelist Steinbeck has done 
some of his best writing in East of Eden. 
As always, he describes his Salinas Valley 
with fidelity and charm. Moreover. in- 
dividual scenes and yarns are frequently 
turned with great skill. But whether as a 
novel about pioneers in a new country or 
just men & women working out their 
private, earthly fates, East of Eden is too 
blundering and ill-defined to make its 
story point. That point, says Steinbeck. 
is “the never-ending contest in ourselves 
of good and evil.” East of Eden has over- 
generous portions of both, but a novelist 
who knows what he wants channels them, 
he doesn't spill them. 








Inside the Holocaust 


Arrow in THE Bue (353 pp.J—Ar- 
thur Koestler—Macmillan ($5). 


“At a conservative estimate,” writes 
Arthur Koestler on an early page of his 
autobiography, “three out of every four 
people whom I knew before I was thirty 
were subsequently killed in Spain, or 
hounded to death at Dachau, or gassed at 
3elsen. or deported to Russia, or liquidat- 
ed in Russia.” 

The importance of Arthur Koestler is 
the importance of a man caught in the 
heart of a holocaust who survives to bear 
witness. Koestler’s holocaust was also that 
of much of European civilization, and 
Koestler has already borne eloquent wit- 
ness to it in half a dozen political novels 
(The Gladiators, Darkness at Noon) and 
several politico-mystical tracts (The Yogi 
and the Commissar, Insight and Outlook). 

Now, at 47. Koestler has chosen to give 
still more specific testimony in the form 
of his autobiography, Arrow in the Blue. 
Volume I, published this week, firmly 
demonstrates that he was not overbold 
to attempt a self-summation so early. In 
this volume alone, which carries him only 
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r EVERY AGE, a few men have that 
priceless’ gift—an ear that is 


especially sensitive to the knock of 


opportunity. 

There were quite a few who heard it 
in the rumble of the early motor trucks. 
Some, like the founders of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company, turned their 
talents to the trucks themselves, pro- 
viding the engineering skills it took 
to make motor transport a reality. 

Others saw that trucks meant busi- 
ness; recognized in them an important 
fuel market. They founded another 
industry. America’s first filling station 
was established in St. Louis about 1905 
to take care of truck business. Similar 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


...he kept ’em rolling ! 


stations, like the one pictured above, 
soon appeared in growing numbers 
across the country. Just as the gas sta- 
tions multiplied along the busiest truck 
routes, so the growth of their industry 
paralleled the expansion of trucking. 

A vital link in this chain of progress, 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
has helped in no small measure to 
bring the trucking industry to its 
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REGISTERED 
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development. 





level of 


high 
From its earliest beginnings, the motor 
truck has drawn heavily on the engi- 
neering resources and production know- 
how of Timken-Detroit. That is why 
the products of this foremost engineer- 


present 


ing-manufacturing organization are 


standard equipment on the finest of 


today’s motor trucks. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. + OSHKOSH, WIS. + UTICA, 
N.Y. + ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. + NEW CASTLE, PA. 





No. 8 in a series: 


Built for the Navy, and now undergoing 
tests, the carrier-based Douglas A3D is 
designed to add new striking power to 
the Naval air arm. 

Performance data on this plane is still 
secret, but no aircraft of comparable size 
—now in service or contemplated for 








U.S. Navy's new 





long-range 


A 


© 


twin- jet 


bomber 


a " vaihailitesiest 


the Douglas A35D 


early service introduction—will be able 
to carry an equivalent bomb load as 
high or as fast as the Douglas A3D. 
Powered by twin jets, slung in pods 
below the wing outboard of the fuse ge. 
A3D will be in the 600 to 700 mph class 
--. yet its planned range, from aireraft 





Depend on DOUGLAS 





carriers, will let it strike across wide ex- 







panses of water at enemy targets. 
Selection of Douglas to build the A3D 


is another example of this company’s 
aviation leadership. Faster and further 
with a bigger payload is the basic concept 
of Douglas design. 


First in Aviation 


to his 27th year, Author Koestler lives 
as many lives as most men do in their 
full span. 

Salvation & la Munchausen. The first 
of them began in 1905 in Budapest. His 
father was a promoter and would-be in- 
ventor who soon struck it rich with a 
“radioactive” soap. His mother was a 
hysteric who blew hot & cold until lit- 
tle Arthur had emotional chilblains. To 
make bad worse, Arthur turned out to be 
unusually short, yet something of a child 
prodigy too, “admired for my brains and 
detested for my character by - children 
and teachers alike.” He had little home 
training in the Jewish faith of his fathers, 
and early in life his belief in a personal 
God was overshadowed by his faith in 
impersonal science. 

Dominated by “guilt, fear, and loneli- 
ness’—already, in short, exhibiting the 
characteristic ailments of his era—Arthur 
at the age of ten discovered all by him- 
self the characteristic cure of his genera- 
tion. He decided, after reading the story 
in which Baron Munchausen yanks him- 
self out of the mire by the hair of his own 
head, that he could save his own soul in 
the same way. 

Not long after, he had a vision of life 
as an arrow, hurtling upwards into the 
blue; and not long after that, he had an- 
other in which the arrow split lengthwise. 
One half, as the metaphysical wunderkind 
interpreted it, was action, the other con- 
templation. 

Action claimed him from 17 to 20, 
when he zipped through engineering 
courses at the University of Vienna, joined 
a fraternity, got himself properly chopped 
about the chin in a duel, and thoroughly 
initiated into the bedrooms of the local 
frauleins. At 20, after a series of under- 
graduate bull sessions about free will and 
Zionism, he lit out for Palestine to be a 
“hewer of wood and a drawer of water.” 

Unfortunately, the commune to which 
Arthur was assigned had no place for such 
a bright (and unmuscular) young man. 
Arthur was soon selling lemonade on the 
streets of Haifa—and selling so little that 
he turned in his equipment after a few 
days. Then followed a year of semi-star- 
vation, which Arthur softened by compos- 
ing fairy stories in Hebrew. 

Finally, through a friend, he was hired 
as a Middle East correspondent for the 
Ulistein publications of Germany. UII- 
stein soon sent him to Paris, then yanked 
him back to Berlin to become, at 25, 
science editor of an Ullstein newspaper. 
By the next year, he was also doubling as 
foreign editor of another, the B.Z. am 
Mittag (circ. 190,000). 

The Morning After. Thereupon, in De- 
cember 1931, Arthur suffered another 
metaphysical revolution. He joined the 
Communist Party. He had, so he thought, 
good reason. The Nazis were coming to 
power in Germany, and to Koestler it 
seemed that only the Communists could 
hold out against them. More generally, 
the party offered him a release for his 
“state of Chronic Indignation” at “a pol- 
luted society.” Even so, a run of irrele- 
vant bad luck at that time had some- 
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What’s so different about 


MODERN mimeographing ? 


One of the seven A. B. Dick MODERN mimeographs 
will meet both your copy and budget requirements. 


AB DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-952-3-M 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
I'd like to know what's different about MODERN 
mimeographing for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRICAL CONTROL 





To business and industry— 


the Automatic Electric story 
is of special significance for 
two other important reasons: 


1. The same automatic switches 
and other components we build 
for telephone companies are 
basic to our P-A-X Business 
Telephone Systems—the user- 
owned systems for faster, easier, 
internal communication. 


2. Design engineers are using 
Automatic Electric switches, re- 
lays, and other "'telephone type”’ 
components in countless control 
applications, because of their 
proved dependability and long 
service life. 








Of special interest to the tele- 
phone industry— The 55th An- 
nual Convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone 
Association (USITA) will be 
held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-14-15. 
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---THE INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


WITHOUT FANFARE, the “Independent” segment of 
our nation’s telephone industry has grown to 
remarkable size—has played an important part 
in providing America with the world’s finest tele- 
phone service. Today, two-thirds of this land of 
ours depends upon the “Independent” telephone 
companies—over six thousand of them—for tele- 
phone service second to none. 

In its growth, the Independent industry has 
paced communication progress! Alert Independ- 
ents were first to adopt the automatic dial tele- 
phone, creation of Automatic Electric; they were 
first, too, with long distance dialing; and first to 
use modern “handset” telephones. And these are 
only three among the many Automatic Electric 
developments that telephone users today take 
for granted. 

It has been the privilege of Automatic Elec- 
tric, for more than half a century, to work with 
the Independent industry and to share in its 
great achievements. We proudly hail this modest 
giant! 






UTOMATIEC 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 














other 
Lord.” 

Around Irma and Sam—and an assort- 
ment of turn-of-the-century islanders— 
Novelist William March fashions a choice 
tropical romp in the serio-comic vein of 
Satirists Aubrey Menen and Edgar Mittel- 
hélzer. 

Piglets for Rahabaat. The natives have 
all the sins of the senses, but no sense of 
sin. They worship Rahabaat. a god who 
lives in the local volcano, with frank fer- 
tility rites. When Sam preaches his Ver- 
mont fundamentalism at the men. they 
giggle and slip away into the underbrush. 
When Irma tries to clothe the women in 
sacklike dresses of her own design, they 


“field that awaits the plow of the 


| cut holes in the tops to bare their breasts, 


After a brief vogue, even this ventilated 
version goes out of fashion. When the na- 
tives hear of Irma’s virginity, they laugh- 
ingly dub her “The One Too Slippery to 
Be Caught.” 

But Irma has been caught by the lan- 
guid charm of October Island. While Sam 
files reports of “no progress” to his supe- 
riors, she scouts around the island and 
one day digs up an hermaphroditic sculp- 
ture, Shocked, she heaves it into the vol- 
cano. Her Christian mission, she decides, 
is to destroy as many of these pagan relics 
as possible. The natives find her constant 
digging odd, but since she tosses every- 
thing into Rahabaat’s volcano, they find 
her piety admirable. When, in a moment 
of hunger, she eats a portion of roast pig- 
let left on the altar of Rahabaat and the 
god fails to strike her dead, the natives are 
sufficiently awed to make her the guest of 
honor at a fecundity festival. “You're a 
lost woman,” comments Sam Barnfield 
sadly, “And you,” she taunts, “are a dirty- 
minded old man.” 

Great Breast Mother. Irma’s true hour 
of glory comes as she is ladling condensed 
milk to a sick native out of an old stone 
cup she has dug up and failed to destroy. 
The native vaults out of bed shouting: 
“She is here! The Great Breast Mother of 
the World is here!” The cup, it seems, is 
the one from which Rahabaat drank and 
drew power; and Irma Barnfield fits the 
legend of the virgin goddess whose coming 
will insure October Island a millennium 
of peace and plenty. In no time. a mass 
conversion to Christianity takes place, but 
the natives insist on added sacraments, 
Irma must periodically spoon out milk 
from the stone cup. 

Lapping up the adulation of her new 
post as high priestess, Irma is none too 
happy when Sam takes sick and the mis- 
sion board orders the couple home for a 
est. To invoke her return, the natives 
toss hundreds of piglets into the volcano 
and finally even their own infants. Sure 
enough, back in Vermont Sam dies, and 
Irma heads for the island again, 

Everybody is overjoyed. The natives 
have lost most of their children, are half- 
Christian, but have their virgin goddess, 
Irma has lost her husband. is half-pagan, 
but has the adoration she loves. As for 
Author March, he has had the pleasure of 
some deft ironic thrusts, at the expense of 
almost everybody but the reader. 
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It's here! New Bruning Copyflex 14 


First desk-side machine for copying any size office form! 


Speeds Ordering, Invoicing, Production Control, 
Accounting, Purchasing, Shipping, Reports! 


Now, for the first time, with the new Bruning COPYFLEX 14's 
greater width—20 inches—you copy any office form in seconds. 

What time you save! COPYFLEX handles paperwork so much faster. 
What efficiency you gain! COPYFLEX eliminates wasteful manual copy- 
ing, lets you use skilled employees for other duties. What money you 
save! COPYFLEX usually is the lowest cost way to quickly make 1 to 
100 copies of practically anything drawn, written, typed or printed on 
ordinary translucent paper. 


ONLY COPYFLEX 14—of all desk-side copying machines—gives you 
1. 20° width! Copies even /arge eC 
reports, or two ordinary forms 

“= simultaneously. Separates and 
returns Originals automatically 


3. Copies even opaque origi- 
nals or forms printed on both 
Sides, using Bruning's exclu- 
sive Reflex Film 





4. Unequalled combination 
of speed, volume, low-cost. 
Copies thousands of large or 
small, different originals daily, 
at an average cost of only 2¢ 
per sq. fe. 


5 2. No installation! No fumes, 


so no exhaust ducts are needed. 


. “oe 
9 = 
The “14” is mobile, rolls to any pm 


oe 
: work-site ee 


C7 LILED 


Mail Now for full, 


Speciolists in copying since 1897 
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money-saving COPYFLEX story! 


Copytlex 14 





Typical COPYFLEX users* reap savings! 


1. COPYPLEX saves life insurance com- 
pany $100,000 yearly via loan proc- 
essing system. 

2. COPYFLEX saves hardware wholesaler 
$15,000 annually via order-invoice 
system, 

3. COPYFLEX speeds manufacturing, 
stops errors, for large metal fabricator 
via production control system. 

4, COPYFLEX saves national merchan- 
diser $25,000 in six months by cutting 
clerical work in half, producing in- 
voices on time *Names on request. 















COPYFLEX 14 makes exact, error- and smudge-proof 
copies .. . delivered in seconds—flat, dry, ready-to-use. 
There are no masters or stencils, no inks to soil hands, 
no darkroom, no fumes, no special room lighting, no 
high-priced operators. Anyone can learn to copy in 5 min- 
utes. Streamline your paperwork with CoPYFLEX. Mail 
coupon to Charles Bruning Co., Inc. Teterboro, N. J. 


r — — CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC.- — 
Dept. 102M, Teterboro, N. J. ze 


O Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14. 
| CO Show me copyrtex in action (no obligation). 


| Name . Title 


Company 


j Street... at ey ee a 


pew: SORGB a ayate st | 
——m “OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES™ —— 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 








Weighty problem with the right answer 


@ The man beside the world’s largest 
generator gives you some idea of its 
size but we'll be surprised if you come 
close to guessing its tremendous weight. 


Actually, this huge machine to supply 
electric power to consumers and indus- 
try on the East Coast was one of the 
heaviest single shipments ever made by 
railroad. Gross weight was almost half 
a million pounds. You can see why 
such a movement needs special care. 


It was routed over the Erie, famed for 
its extra high and wide clearances and 


its heavy-duty roadbed. Last year the 
Erie spent $23,217,733 to keep its 2242 
miles of railroad between New York 
and Chicago in top condition. That's 
an average of over $10,000 a mile for 
this highway of steel—paid for by the 
railroad, without subsidy from the 
taxpayer. | 
Here is another example of Erie's pro- 
gressive railroading—the constant aim 
to provide the best in safe, dependable 
transportation, and one more reason why 
so many shippers say “Route it Erie!" 








Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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nography of irrelevant chatter, its sleep- 
enticing rhythms, its delight in obsessive 
enumeration of uninteresting objects, and 
its aggravating tone of false naiveté. 
Gertrude Stein began as a literary inno- 
vator, helping to break the crusts of con- 
ventional literary language. But she took 
her experiments too seriously and, like 
many another pioneer, refused to budge 
from her first discovery. Her manner be- 
came a mannerism, her breakthrough a 
limitation. In her last novel, the old rev- 
olutionary proves a rather garrulous bore. 


Historical Tapestry 


THe MAN on a Donkey (627 pp.J— 
H.F.M. Prescott—Macmillan ($5). 


The average historical might be de- 
scribed as a novel with a past, and no 
better than it should be. In Britain, dur- 
ing the last three years, however, three 


NOVELIST PrescorT 
When kings were cheap and honor dear. 


have been published that are almost as 
good as they can be. 

They are The Golden Warrior, by Hope 
Muntz, The Golden Hand, by Edith Si- 
mon (Time, April 28), and The Man on a 
Donkey, by H.F.M. Prescott, published 
last week in the U.S. All three novels are 
set in England during the Middle Ages 
or early modern times. All three were 
written by scholarly and literate English- 
women, All three have something of the 
graciously precise air of old tapestry. 

Author Prescott, onetime vice-princi- 
pal of St. Mary’s College at the Univer- 
sity of Durham, begins her stitching of 
events in the year 1509, when Henry VIII 
mounted the throne. The scene shifts 
back & forth between Yorkshire and Lon- 
don. The characters and circumstances 
are those involved in the King's expro- 
priation of church property, and the an- 
swering rebellion of the North. 

The tapestry unwinds slowly, and in a 
leisurely procession of vivid details—the 
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THESE WORK SAVERS eine 
ie KNOW NO SEASON 


In this modern day and age, harnessed 
power does many year ‘round jobs faster 
and easier—around homes, gardens, fac- 
tories and farms. With no more effort than 
taking a stroll or a drive, you can now walk 
or ride while performing countless chores with versatile 
Bolens Garden Tractors and handy work-saving attach- 
ments. Pioneered by FMC’s Bolens Products Division— 
Bolens tractors are compact, flexible, mobile power units 
for dozens of otherwise toilsome jobs. This is but another 
example of FMC’s many contributions to better farming, 
gardening and maintenance work. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
Trade Mark [EERE EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


AND CHEMICAL 





From spring cultivating to winter snow clear- 
ance Bolens tractors in six popular models 
ore work savers in every season. 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida * John Bean * Mechanical Foundries * Niagera Chemical 
Ohio-Apex * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. + * SUBSIDIARIES: 
Propulsion Engine Corp. * Simplex Packaging Machinery * Sonith Industries * Stokes & Smith Co. » Ookes Manufacturing Co, 


n= ; 


PEERLESS PUMPS OHI0-APEX PLASTICIZERS FMC CANNING MACHINERY JOHN BEAN AUTO, SERVICE EQUIP, FC PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS © FMC CITRUS PROCESSING EQUIP. 
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nuns of Marrick Priory at the harvest, an 


YOU'RE RIGHT ! j ousted ‘priest bitterly walking travelers’ 


horses before a church, young squires at 

VERITHIN MARKS archery practice, a merchant cold-blood- 

. T edly bartering his wife for a neighbor's 

C S : gold—the chronicler delicately picks out 
a background of all England in that age. 

One by one, a few clear-edged charac- 
ters appear: Christabel Cowper, the hard- 
minded, power-mongering Prioress of Mar- 
rick; Lord Darcy, a subtle old nobleman 
who holds kings cheap and honor dear; 
July Savage, the unhappy sister of a fa- 
mous whore; Robert Aske. squire and 
barrister, a young man who lives in a 
straight line, and so cannot avoid trouble 
when it comes his way. 

Trouble comes in 1536 when Aske, be- 
loved by all the Yorkshire commoners for 
his mettle as a man, is lifted up against 
his will as leader of a revolt against Henry 
VIII. In the end, he is undone and hanged 
in chains. 

As a drama, the book is beautifully 
paced. So carefully has the novelist drawn 
: her background that when the rebellion 
WHAT'S MORE...Verithin’s smooth, flexible lead 36 comes, it rises like a wave of humanity 

that hurls its strongest man on to glory— 





takes strong needle points . . . and makes over 


; gts ie Gee ATH color and destruction. ; : 
40,000 check marks from a single inch! brilliant colors The one failure of the chronicle—and 
*® Eagle Pencil Co., New York * London * Toronto JJ 10¢ each of its two recent predecessors—is that its 


characters are hardly clear and round 
enough to stand out against the brilliant 


Colored vitality of the background. If this had 

been managed, the books would have been 

Pencils works of art. As it is, and taken together, 
| they make wonderfully fine reading. 


Recent & READABLE 
The Old Man and the Sea. A master- 


Year in and year out fully written story about a Cuban fisher- 
man, which may be just what Ernest 
’ . ; * cs 
you ll do well with the Hemingway thinks it is: the best work he 
has ever done (Time, Sept. 8). 

HARTFORD Sam Clemens of Hannibal, by Dixon 
Wecter. The late editor of the unpublished 
Mark Twain Papers shows how much 
Clemens’ youth contributed to the golden 
dream of boyhood in Tom Sawyer and 

Huckleberry Finn (Time, Sept. 1). 

The Canterbury Tales. A versification 
by Nevill Coghill, preserving much of the 
lusty, 14th century tone of the original 
Chaucer in a rendering as witty and up-to- 
date as the conversation of a 20th century 
Oxford don (Time, Aug. rr). 

° : Journey to the Far Pacific, by Thomas 
* we E. Dewey. A discerning and lively narra- 
—all forms of fire, marine tive of the governor's travels in 17 coun- 


: tries (Time, July 21). 
and casualty insurance and Matador, by Barnaby Conrad. Latest 








Send for 
free booklet, 
Physical 

Fitness"’ 


DO/MORE is the chair that “backs you 
up” with the same wonderful comfort... 
whether working or relaxing. You're al- 





(Time, June 2). 
Witness. The testament of Whittaker 
Chambers (Time, May 26). 


CITY, STATE = — 
0 Send representative to orrange trial 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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ways at ease! Prove this to yourself...with fidelity and surety bonds. addition to the small shelf of good books 
a trial of a custom-fitted Do/More chair. about bullfighters (Time, June 30). 
, See your Hartford agent | _ Anne Frank: The Diary of a Youn 

Your health deserves a a ne loca Girl. How eight Jews esc: ed the Gest: se 
for two years by hiding in an Amsterdam 
HARTFORD FIRE office building, recorded in the memorable 
: 4 INSURANCE COMPANY journal of a teen-ager (Time, June 16). 
: DOMORE onan COMPANY, INC., Dept, 907 3 HARTFORD ACCIDENT The Mpeg ge ane ee ee 
. ikhort, Indiana - rns Of time with James nurber of Co- 

B  Whisdlicbedleen*Wlapdod Sinweeaidied :|] AND INDEMNITY COMPANY |) eee ee Tit. fuse nn 
NAME a he HARTFORD LIVE STOCK Winston Churchill, by Robert Lewis 
> ADDRESS <a =z INSURANCE COMPANY Taylor. A cheerfully anecdotal biography 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS was a smart shop- 
per when it began looking for a location for its 
newest plant. 

Corning has been engaged in glass research 
and manufacture for more than 100 years. In 
addition to its several plants in Corning, N. Y., 
it has nine plants in other states. 

It knew what to look for in a plant location. 

After considering many sites, Corning chose 
Outstate Michigan. 

The new Corning plant in Albion, Michigan, 
turns out glass bulbs for television picture tubes, 
which recalls the fact that another Corning plant 
made the first glass bulb for Edison’s incandescent 
lamp. 


Check These Advantages of Outstate Michigan 


%* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
%& Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
%& Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 





FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
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ORNING Chooses | 
) Outstate Michigan = 


* In the Great Market Center of America 

* Diversified Industries 

* Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 

*& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Said Plant Manager R. M. Clifford: 

“A variety of important considerations includ- 
ing nearby markets, availability of good em- 
ployees and utility services as well as the friendly 
and receptive attitude of the Albion community 
to our project, influenced our decision to locate 
here. Our experience since then has borne out 
our expectations.” 

Corning is one of many outstanding manufac- 
turers who have found what they wanted in Out- 
state Michigan. And Albion is one of hundreds 
of Outstate Michigan communities that offer im- 
portant advantages to industry. 

If you are looking for a plant location, we in- 
vite you to consult us. Phone, wire or write today. 










% No State Income Tax 










Shoded area on map shows 
territory served by 
Consumers Power Company 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRICAL CONTROL 


Betty Jane dialed... 


at Suburbia, 30 miles away .. . 


on September 15 


they talked for 10.5 minutes 


-.. it cost dad $1.18 


Telephone 
“Ticker tape” 
tells all 


LITTLE BETTY JANE CAN THANK AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC, ORIGINA- 


To business and industry — 
the Automatic Electric story 
is of special significance for 
two other important. reasons: 


1. The same automatic switches 
and other components we build 
for telephone companies are 
basic to our P-A-X Business 
Telephone Systems—the user- 
owned systems for faster, easier, 
internal communication. 


2. Design engineers are using 
Automatic Electric switches, re- 
lays, and other “telephone type"’ 
components in countless control 
applications, because of their 
proved dependability and long 
service life. 









u we) 
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AUTOMATIC 


TORS OF STROWGER AUTOMATIC TOLL TICKETING 
(satr), for the superb convenience of dialing 
long-distance calls without the help of an oper- 
ator. Amazing SATT keeps an automatic “‘ticker 
tape’’ record of all calls. It ‘“‘remembers’’ tele- 
phone numbers...date, time, and length of 
calls ... unit rates. It computes toll charges— 
even helps to make up monthly telephone bills! 


Not so long ago, all this was “impossible’’! 
But Automatic Electric engineers, pioneers in 
automatic telephony, had often before done the 
“impossible” in automatic telephone switching. 
For them it was but a step to Strowger Auto- 
matic Toll Ticketing—extraordinary develop- 
ment which permits telephone users to dial their 
own long-distance calls! 


The first installation of Strowger Automatic 
Toll Ticketing equipment was made in Mons, 
Belgium, in 1937; it is still in service! Today, 
this equipment is also speeding telephone service 
in several communities in the Chicago and Los 
Angeles metropolitan areas which are served by 
Independent telephone companies. For informa- 
tion about Automatic Electric products, address 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


Ws 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
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MISCELLANY 


Out-of-Bounds. In Mexico City, 
thieves who learned belatedly that they 
had robbed a relative of City Prosecutor 
Carlos Sodi rushed off a message to police: 
“We don’t want to have anything to do 
with this stuff.” added a note on where 
the loot could be found. 





City Ways. In Richmond, Ind., a 
twelve-year-old visitor from the country 
carefully explained why he had turned in 
a false fire alarm: some city boys had 
told him that if he pulled the lever in 
the red box, a bird would pop out and 
forecast the weather. 


Lesson for Today. In Syracuse, N.Y., 
a thief broke into Herman Fehlman’s auto 
repair shop, took $298, scrawled “God Is 
Love” on the cashier's window. 


Id & Ego. In Olney, Ill., after driving 
through a stop sign, Justice of the Peace 
George E. Jones hauled himself to court, 
pleaded guilty, fined himself $s. 


Sidetracked. In Los Angeles. a court 
ordered housewife Mrs. Fredna Pavlich 
to stop interfering with the building of a 
railroad spur after the Southern Pacific 
formally complained that she had: 1) 
pulled up survey stakes as fast as they 
could be put in, 2) stood in front of a 
grader, 3) filled up postholes, 4) heaved 
stones at the railroad workers, 5) bit 
the hand of the railroad’s lawyer. 


Mop-Up. In St. Louis, after stealing a 
safe containing $265 from a gasoline com- 
pany, the thieves phoned Owner Ernest 
J. Hilgert and tried to wheedle the com- 
bination from him. 


Station Identification. In Tyler, Texas, 
Sportscaster Ed Smith announced during 
a baseball game that someone had left his 
car lights on in the parking lot, repeatedly 
gave the car's description and license 
number, remembered at game’s end that 
it was his. 


Brush Block. In Albuquerque, the 
University of New Mexico's athletic de- 
partment painted the home team’s dress- 
ing room bright, “exciting” red; the op- 
posing team’s in “pacifying pastels.” 


Matter of Intention. In Oklahoma 
City, hospitalized Clarence E. Hodges told 
police that his wife had run over him 
with their family automobile after a quar- 
rel, but he wouldn't prosecute because 
“T don’t think she meant to hurt me; she 
loses her head when she gets mad.” 


The Threat. In Post Falls, Idaho, 
when only two votes were cast in a school 
trustee election, one for the incumbent 
and one for himself, Candidate Eldred 
Hughes withdrew because the incumbent 
has been “a friend and neighbor for years 
and I can’t let one vote ruin it all.” 
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There's No Substitute 
for Old Grand-Dad 


bee never know how fine a bourbon can be 
until you try Old Grand-Dad—one of Kentucky's 
finest whiskies. It goes into new charred white oak 
casks a superior whiskey. There it ripens until com- 
pletely matured. Then it is bottled in bond. Enjoy 
this superb whiskey’s smoothness, mellowness and 
heart-warming flavor soon. Then you will know 
why there’s no substitute for Old Grand-Dad— 
“Head of the Bourbon Family.” 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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“Singing is 
my love~and 
my living. So 
my voice and 
throat mean a lot-to me. When 
Tmade my own 30-day Camel 
test I found Camels suit my 
throat; Ive smoked Camels 
ever since...and smoking has 
never been so pleasant! ‘a 






DOROTHY KIRSTEN, 
Metropolitan 
Opera star 
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Smoke only Camels for 30 days...see for yourself how well 


AGREE WITH YOUR THROAT! 


Try America’s most popular cigarette as your steady smoke. 








Make the Camel 30-day test. Smoke Camels and only Camels Test Camels 
for 30 days. Enjoy their rich, full flavor . . . enjoy their cool, ' 

cool mildness. You'll see how Camels keep on pleasing in your 
your taste. You'll see how Camels suit your throat—pack “T-Zone” 


after pack, week after week! (T ior Teed 
You'll prove to yourself in your own “T-Zone” (T for Throat, “ 
T for Taste) how mild and good tasting Camels are. You'll T for Taste). 


see why so many smokers say, “I'd walk a mile for a Camel”. 


CAMEL OUTSELLS ALL OTHER BRANDS 
BY BILLIONS OF CIGARETTES! 


